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JOHN KNOX’S HOUSE AT EDINBURGH. 

Everybody who has had occasion to verify in- 
scriptions on title-pages is aware of the inaccu- 
racies frequently to be found even in authorities 
reasonably assumed to be the most trustworthy. 
A Guide to Edinburgh, issued by the very respect- 
able house of Adam and Charles Black, might 
fairly be relied upon with reference to a building 
so connected with the history of the city as the 
house of John Knox. Yet the very convenient 
and usually pains-taking little shilling book 
which the stranger takes as his instructor through 
“Auld Reekie” gives the inscription on this house 
inaccurately, and endorses an absurd popular error 
with reference to a figure near the window from 
which the Reformer is supposed to have been in 
the habit of preaching to the populace. The Guide 
gives the inscription — 

“Lufe.God.above all. and. your. neighbour . as. 
yourself.” 

It is really— : 
“IVFE.GOD.ABVFE.AL. AND. YI . NYCHTBOVR . 
AS . YI. SELF.” 

Of course the meaning is the same, but in a matter 
of antiquarian interest the actual spelling is im- 
portant. The figure described as “a rude 
effigy of the Reformer in the attitude of address- 


is 


| ing the passers by,” which it certainly isnot. It 


is the kneeling figure of an old man with a long 
beard, in the conventional drapery of scriptural 
personages, holding in one hand a tablet, and ex- 
tending the other upwards towards a kind of 
blazing disc, on which is inscribed the name of 


| the Deity in Greek, Latin, and English—exroz. 


DEVS. Gop. Evidently it is intended for Moses 
receiving the Law. Neither is it at all a “ rude 
effigy,” but a very fair piece of sculpture of its 
kind. Is anything known of the history of the 
house beyond the fact of Knox having lived in it? 
It bears in pargeting work a shield with a chevron 
between three trees, three crowns; and outside, 


I X a 
the letters 4 the dexter, and “ on the sinister 


side. 

Great alterations are making in the old town, 

and new and wide streets are being run mercilessly 
through the network of picturesque but unsa- 
voury wynds and closes. One cannot but wish 
that some local antiquary would explore any con- 
demned districts, and make sketches and memo- 
randa of everything of interest, historically and 
architecturally. This is a duty which properly 
devolves upon the destroying authorities, but it 
one which never to occur to them. 
Photographers as a rule are not antiquaries nor 
artists, and they photograph only the known 
“lions,” whether they are worth it intrinsically 
not. Under competent direction photography 
is an invaluble coadjutor in such a task, though 
it must be supplemented by the pencil for details 
in nooks and corners which photography cannot 
t at. 
There is a pretty and accurate woodcut in 
Black’s Guide of the remains of the old White 
Horse Inn, at which Johnson put up on his arrival 
in Edinburgh. G. J. De Wipe. 


is seems 


or 


re 


CHAUCER'S “CANTERBURY TALES.” 


PILGRIM WAY THROUGH THE FOREST OF BLEAN. 


The canon’s yeoman overtook Chaucer’s com- 
pany of pilgrims at the village of Boughton- 
under-Blean, nearly five miles from the hostelry 
he saw them leave early in the morning. This is 
supposed to mean Ospringe; but, considering the 
scant accommodation it aiforded, I am disposed to 
fix it at the borough town of Faversham, which 
lies a little off the main track northwards. I 
think the Benedictine abbey and the inns of the 
old town were more inviting than the shelter to 
be found in an obscure country village. It may 
be remarked, en passant, that Faversham was 
about the same size in Chaucer’s time as it re- 
mained until quite recently. As early as the reign 
of Henry III. it is recorded that a royal pilgrim 
rested at the abbey, on her way to the tomb of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury. This is mentioned 
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incidentally, and is doubtless one out of many 
such cases. In the parish church is some four- 
teenth-century wall painting bearing on this sub- 
ject, a description of which has been published in 
Arch. Cant. (i. 150-3) by Mr. Willement. The 


chief features consist of the figures of King | 


Edmund, a judge, and a pilgrim. The judge was 
seemingly a Robert Dod, of whom Mr. Willement 
remarks ; — 

“ It is a mere supposition, but this Robert Dod might, 
by some act or grant, have benefited those pilgrims who, 


on their way to the great shrine of St. Thomas at Can- | 


terbury, halted at Faversham, to pay their devotions at 
the altar dedicated to him in the church of Faversham, 
close to which this memorial of their benefactor was 
placed.” 

Here [ am inclined to place the “ ostelry,” 
rather than at Ospringe. The rest of the road is 
clearly defined by the lazar houses of Boughton 
and Harbledown, situated one at each end of the 
road through the Blean : both were dedicated to St. 
Nicholas; and although the former is first men- 
tioned in 8th Richard IIL., I have little doubt it 
was nearly as ancient as the other, founded by 
Lanfranc, for St. Nicholas was a favourite saint 
of the early Normans. The first village is called 
by Chaucer “ Boughtoun-under-Blee,” and the 
other “ Bob-up-and-doun, Under the Ble, in 
Caunterbury way ”"—although some doubt if the 


latter really applies to Harbledown at all; in fact, | * - 
y app | influence, as a sort of alter ego with the Pheeni- 


| cian himself; and that it is from this apprentice- 


village altogether. Dean Stanley, however, shows | ‘** i - Poa 
. | ship, so to speak, that their peculiar position is 


a theory is current that the pilgrims avoided the 


that the hospital possessed a relic of St. Thomas ; 
and whenever pilgrims went by, one of the bre- 
thren, after sprinkling them with holy water, 
presented the relic to be kissed. The crystal 
with which the relic was set is now shown at the 
hospital, and the alms box which accompanied it. 
A suggestion has been made, that “ Bob-up-and- 
doun” is simply the before-mentioned village of 
Boughton; but no reason is given for it, and J 
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emperors. Phcenicia was once populous and in- 
fluential: who is there that can now say “I am 
of Pheenician descent”? With these examples 
before us, one wonders at the anomaly presented 
by the so total disappearance of Phcenicians; and 
questioning it, I am disposed to suggest that they 
are not really extinct, but merged in Hebraism, 


| All readers of the Bible are aware of the friendly 
| intercourse that subsisted between King Solomon 
| and Huram of Tyre; all know that Ahab, king 


of Israel, married a Tyrian princess; all know 
that Phoenician forms of idolatry pervaded Pales- 
tine, which implies, to my mind, that Pheenicians 
were spread among the Hebrew population. 

The Old Testament is silent as to Hebrew emi- 
gration; there is nothing to show that the Jews 
of the Old Testament had any special aptitude 
for commerce; yet, long before the opening of 
the New Testament dispensation, we find Jews 
scattered all over the known world, settled in 
great numbers in every town and city, and fixed, 
generally, in that important monetary position 
which has remained their chief characteristic to 
the present day. We can understand their pre- 


| sence in Babylonia as captives; they were de- 


| lation, nor even for the opportunity. 


can only attribute it to a supposed difficulty. I | 


refer to the line in the parson’s prologue : — 

“ As we were entryng at a townes ende.” 
The Lansdowne MS. reads “ at the thropes ende,” 
which must refer to the Canterbury end of Har- 
bledown. The adventure with the drunken cook 
had detained the pilgrims nearer the other end of 
the village only just before. Grorer Brpo. 


THE END OF THE PHNICIANS. 


Much has been written about the tragic end of 
Tyre, and consequent disappearance of Pheenicia 
from the page of history, leaving no personal 
representatives to the present day. 
Egyptian of old in the modern Copt; Rome has 


had her day, but Romans of pure descent are said | 


to survive; Greece, that once ruled the world, 


still boasts living representatives of her ancient | 
‘ 


We see the | 


| practised circumcision. 


ported by conquerors to Cyprus and Egypt ; but 
that does not account for their powers of accumu- 
My theory 
is that they spread, under cover of Pheenician 


deriveds In this aspect we may see the origin of 
their present course of life, the secret of their 
power. When Tyre was destroyed, Carthage be- 
came the representative of Phoenician influence. 
When Carthage succumbed to Roman prowess, 
Phoenicia died as a nation; but there must have 
been millions of Phcenicians surviving, scattered 
here and there—as I infer, mingled with the 
Hebrews, and by foreigners scarcely distinguish- 
able from their distant cousins. 

I think that self-interest, self-preservation, 


| would lead them to draw closer to their con- 


geners. Similarity of language, and identity of 
customs, would help the assimilation; and the 
enforced worship of the God of Jerusalem would 
never prove repulsive to a people who eae os 
A. H. 


“ MARCIANO; OR, THE DISCOVERY,” BY 
WILLIAM CLERKE. 

In the preface to Marciano, a comedy, the 
author observes : — 

“ The use which may be reaped of pleyss is so evident, 
that unless a man mistrust his very senses, he cannot 
but confesse that, to see in a well acted tragedy the fatal 
ends of such as commit notorious murders, rapines, and 
other licentious vices represented, would terrifie any man 
whatsoever from attempting the like. In a comedy, 
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where ordinarily the paltry vices of the age, such as the 
Court vanity, the City covetousness, or tle country sim- 
plicity, &c., are extraordinarily taxed, many are deterred 
from what formerly they hugg’d (seeing their darling 


crimes exposed upon a public stage to the mockerie of 


the world): and hence he, who is even but the least con- 
versant with the hatefull humours of both sexes of our 
times, after perusal, may guesse why this carries the 
title of the Discovery.” 

These remarks, coming from a Scotch advocate 
or barrister of the year, are curious enough. The 
comedy was acted “at the Abbey of Holyrood 


House on St. John’s night by a company of gen- 


tlemen, of which the author was one. 

This is perhaps the oldest instance of amateur 
acting in Edinburgh. The comedy itself was 
printed there 1663, 4to. 


Mr. Clerke, or Clarke (for his name is = 


both ways), was a member of the Scotish bar. 
Subsequently, having become more serious, and 
the enthusiasm which he had originally shown 
in the cause of the drama having, like the valour 
of Bob Acres, “‘ oozed” out, the learned barrister 
turned his attention to higher subjects, and fa- 
youred the world with the — 

“Grand Tryal, or Poetical Exercitations upon the 
Book of Job: wherein, suitable to each text of that 
Sacred Book, a modest explanation and continuation of 
the several discourses contained in it is attempted.” 

This volume consists of 368 pages of verse, 
besides the title and dedication to James Earl of 
Perth, Lord Drummond and Stobhall, Lord High 
Chancellor of the Kingdom of Scotland. It is 
printed at Edinburgh, 1685, small folio. The 
preface is as nice a piece of toadyism as can be 
figured—the noble earl being chancellor of that 
court “upon ~which,” says the author, “my 
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profession as a lawyer has afforded me a depend- | 


ance these many years.”” Perth was selected as 
patron of the attempt, the author “especially being 
encouraged to it by your lordship’s generous 
perusal and approbation of some of the sheets in 
private.” 

Clerke died before November 16, 1699 — as 
of that date we learn, from the minutes of the 
Faculty of Advocates, that certain of the manu- 
scripts of the deceased Mr. William Clerke had 
been “presented to that body by Mr. Roderick 
Mackenzie.” These MSS. cannot now be found. 

J. M. 


Tae GosPEL ILLUSTRATED BY Roman Law.— 
As our Lord was a Roman subject, it is not un- 
likely that some of the incidents in his life may 
be illustrated by a reference to principles of the 
imperial law. If such a connection between the 


two can be shown it will help to demonstrate 
the simple truthfulness of the Gospel histories. 
One instance has occurred to me. 

Pilate said to the Jews who had brought our 
Lord before him— 








| giving 
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“Ye have brought this man before me as one that per- 
verteth the people ; and, behold, I, having examined him 
before you, have found no fault in this man touching 
those things whereof ye accuse him. No, nor yet Herod, 
for I sent you to him . I will therefore chastise 
him, and release him.” —Luke xxiii. 

Pilate’s conduct, though seemingly inconsistent 
with his words, becomes plain and plausible if we 
assume (as we must) that he had satisfied himself 
that our Lord’s preaching, &c., had agitated the 
public mind, though he himself was guiltless of 
sedition. 

That being so, however slight that agitation 
might be, the imperial law gave to the governor 
the right to act as Pilate proposed—viz. to chastise 
the accused, and release him. 

This law is laid down by Modestinus (Dig. 48, 
19, 28, 3) :— 

“Solent quidam, qui vulgo se juvenes appellant, in 
quibusdam civitatibus turbulentis acclamationibus 
popularium accommodare ; qui si amplius nihil admise- 
rint, nec ante sint a preside admoniti, fustibus cesi dimit- 


tantur.” 
H. C. C. 


Crac, Craig, not Crettic.—Ferguson, whose 
proclivities are certainly not Celtic, at p. 78 of his 
Northmen in Cumberland and Westmoreland, has 
the following notice :— 

“One of the most common terms among the names of 
mountains is ‘ Crag,’ which it is difficult to derive other- 
wise than from the Celtic, though it is not easy to account 
for the manner in which this one term has been retained, 
and in such general use. The names,” he continues, “ in 
which it occurs do not appear to be Celtic,” being “ evi- 
dently Teutonic.” 

This writer is apparently uninformed that Craig 
in the sense of a rock, a declivity, a precipice, ob- 
tains in the vernacular of the Scotch Lowlands, 
that the old Gothic word of like significance is 
hraug, Teutonic krag, Saxon creag, Zendic or old 
Persian (allied to the ancient Gothic) ragh: there 
is, therefore, no need to refer this term to the 
Celtic. 

Among the examples cited by Ferguson are the 
purely Scandinavian names Raven Crag, Eagle 
Crag, Helm Crag, Bull Crag, Gate Crag, Xc., 
ersonal names of the Northmen Rafn, 
Eigil, Helm, Béll-r, and Geit. To these might 
be added “ Hair Craigs,” “ Fleuchers Craig,” and 
“Vallis Craigie’? near Dundee, and “ Hawkin 
Craig” in Ayr, in which are found the Scandina- 
vian personal names Har, Floker, Vali, and Hauk-r, 
Haki, or Hakon. Close to the last-named place 
was found the famous “ Hunterston brooch ” con- 
taining a Norse inscription in Northern runic cha- 
racters. J. Cx. R. 


SrnevtarR Corncipence.— At an “assault” 
given under my management in 1868, a singular 
coincidence occurred. Mons. Léon Gillemand, 
Professor of Fencing, and Mr. J. Calcott, Band 
Master to the lst Surrey Rifles, took part in the 


se 
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entertainment; the one fencing with Col. Richards 
and myself, the other conducting the band. The 
strange part of the affair was, they were both 
present as drummers at the Battle of Waterloo— 
Gillemand on the French, Calcott on our side, 
and they were highly delighted when I reminded 
them of the fact. They are, I am happy to say, 
still well and vigorous. 
Atrrep B. Suvry, 
Professor of Fencing, &c. 

14, Barrington Crescent, Brixton. 

Lovis Napotton.—The following sonnet was 
written on January 6, 1853, and a copy forwarded 
to a friend at the same time. Should its inser- 


tion not be deemed inconsistent with the rules of | 


“N. & Q.” I should hope it may find a place, 
not account of its merits, which are indeed slender, 
but in regard to the remarkable fulfilment of the 
catastrophe indicated in the six concluding lines :— 
SUGGESTED BY THE RISE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
“ The light-house that once crowned the pointed rock 
Of Eddystone, its bold inventor deem'd 
A work to last for centuries, nor dream’d 
It would succumb beneath the tempest’s shock : 
“ And, therefore, as if Providence to mock, 
He housed within it when the lightning gleam’d 
Mid storm and darkness, but when morning beam’d, 
Nought stood upon the bare and granite block ! * 


“ Ambition thus dares all, and rears on high, 
With the audacity of human pride, 
A pile that may with Egypt's wonders vie ; 
Perceiving not—presumptuous homicide !— 
The ministers of wrath, that lurking nigh, 
Will scatter the proud fabric far and wide. 


“11 p.m, Jan. 6, 1853.” 
T.C.S. 


Praxt Foxx ‘Lorr.—In conjunction with my 
friend Robert Holland I am collecting materials 
for a small volume on folk lore connected with 
plants. Any assistance will be gladly reczived by 
either of us. Mr. Holland’s address is Mobberley, 
Knutsford, Cheshire. James Brrrren, F.LS. 

Royal Herbarium, Kew, W. 

Damascus BiapEs.— 

“Happy the man in battle who carried a Damascus 
blade, no other place forging swords of such exquisite 
temper. Probably the Bible alludes to the superior ex- 
cellence of these, where it says, ‘Shall iron break the 
northern iron and the steel’? I once happened tosee this 
steel put to the test. It was in France, and in the che- 
mistry class of the Sorbonne. In the course of a lecture 
on iron, Thenard, the professor, produced a Damascus 
blade, stating that he believed these swords owed their 


* Winstanley, who erected the first light-house on the 
Eddystone, was so confident of its stability that he ex- 
pressed a wish to be in it “during the greatest storm that 
ever blew under the face of heaven "—a wish that was 
signally and fatally fulfilled, for when there with some 
workmen and the light-keepers on the night of November 
26, 1703, a tremendous hurricane arose, and swept the 
wooden fabric into the sea, not a vestige remaining the 
following morning except a chain and some iron stan- 
chions. 
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remarkable temper to the iron of which they were made 
being smelted by the charcoal of a thorn bush that 

in the desert. To put it to the trial he placed the sword 
in the hand of a very powerful man, his assistant, desir. 
ing him to strike with all his might against a bar of iron, 
With the arm of a giant the assistant sent the blade 
| flashing round his head, and then down to the iron 
block, into which—when I expected to see it shivered 
like glass—it imbedded itself, quivering but uninjured ; 
giving, besides a remarkable proof of the trustworthiness 
of the sword, new force to the proverb ‘ True as steel.’ ” 
Studies of Character from the Old Testament, by Dr. 
Thos. Guthrie, p. 64. London, 1868. 

S. M.S, 


Preston Famriy.—The following note, which 
[ copied recently from a register of the collegiate 
church of St. Victor at Xanten, below Diisseldorf, 
is, [ think, worthy of insertion in “N. & Q.”:— 

“ Joannes Georgius Praeston, natione Hibernica, filius 
nobilis et generosi Praeston gubernatoris Gennepensis, 
ex parte Regis Catholici admissus ad possessionem 46txe 
praebendae, resignavit 12 Junii 1642, titulo permuta- 
tionis cum quadam vicaria Sanctae Annae in parochiali 
ecclesia Hagdorn dioecesis Mechliniensis.” 


W. Hi. Jamwes Weate. 


| ALPHABETICAL Destenatrons. — Here is an 
example from “N, & Q.” 4" 8. vi. 78: — 

| “ An Enquiry into the Meaning of Demoniacks in the 
New Testament. By T. P. A. P. O. A. B. I. T.C. 0.8. 
8vo, London, 1737: viz. The Precentor And Prebendary 
Of Alton Borealis Jn The Church Of Salisbury.” 

| The following are from a report of the Provin- 

| cial Grand Lodge of Devon : — 
“ Briggs, P.M., 230, P.P.G.S.B.; 

710, P.P.A.G.D.C,” 





Bartlett, P. S.W. 

Sp. 
| Cant Nawes.—In our American newspapers 
; an American Indian is frequently spoken of as 
“ Mr. Lo.” This is derived from Pope's linescom- 
mencing “ Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutored 
mind.” An old actor in New York was called 
“Superfluous Lags” for several years before his 
death, from the line “ Superfluous lags the veteran 
on the stage.” UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 


Querics. 


Brewiss (oR Brewers). — This compound, 
which is eaten in the Cutlers’ Hall in Sheffield, 
upon the return of the Master-cutler from having 
been sworn into office, is composed of oatmeal 
cake soaked in the dripping of venison, flavoured 
with raw onion and boiled parsley, each finely 
chopped; admixed separately, according to the 
taste of the consumer. Can reference be given to 
any printed account showing the use of this dish 
| in early times, and at what date? Further: Can 
| references be given to different modes of spelling 
the word ? “A SHErrretp BiaDE.” 


CawarpEen: Leakey.—Can any of your cor- 
respondents tell me anything of Mrs. Cawarden, 
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3 miniature-painter of the last century —her 
christian name and maiden name, and where she 
was born, lived, and died ? 

Also of Leakey, a miniature-painter (I think 
of Exeter)? I have paintings of his which must 
have been made early in the present or late in 
the last century. Henry H. Grpss, 

St. Dunstan's, Regent’s Park. 


Cosnam Famriy.—Are there any living de- 
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Hvurons.—Where can I find an article which 
appeared in a periodical of some months back, in 
which is a narrative of the settlement of a family 


| of English among the Hurons? In the article the 


scendants of William Lord Cobham, who died in 


FOT 2 
591 


the year 1 R. 

Incisep Stonzn, Coxwoip.—At the south-west 
entrance to the church at Coxwold, in Yorkshire 
(where Sterne was parson), is a curious incised 
stone; there is carved upon it across flory, the 
jower limb of which is extended to the other end 
of the stone, terminating in three steps, and form- 
ing across of Calvary; surmounting this extended 
limb is a hatchet bendwise. I have never met 
with a monumental cross with this addition, and 
should be glad to know“whether it is unusual or 
not; and also, whether the meaning of the 
hatchet is known. I may add that the stone, 
forming part of the pavement of the porch where all 
the congregation enter, must soon be worn away, 
and that it appears to me to deserve removal to a 
safer place. G. W. TomLinson. 

Huddersfield. 

D’ARANDA Faminy.— Wanted, any particulars 
of the family of D’Aranda, believed to have been 
attached to the court of the Queen of James II., 
and to have resided at Somerset House. 


6, Lambeth Terrace. 


Etuorr.—Whliat is the derivation of the fol- 
lowing names of places :—Elmore, five miles from 
Gloucester; Elmore Street, Islington; Almora 
Terrace, Essex Road ; and Elmer's End, near the 
Crystal Palace? Whence the name Elmer or 
“more, and wherefore the “ End” ? A 

, 8 fore the “ End”? J 


ErigRaAM WANTED.— In Wlberforce’s Corre- 
spondence, 1840, i. 28, there is a letter from Mason 
to Wilberforce, inclosing some lines written by 
himself, “To Mr. Pitt, on his concluding his 
commercial treaty 1787,” of which the fourth line 
is 

“A fluttering ‘ fly on Glory’s chariot-wheel.’” 
Mason says :— 


“The fourth line, I must hint to you, alludes to an 


epigram published at the time, which concluded with 
the following fine line — 

“*A fly of State on Glory’s chariot-wheel.’ 
The Duke of Newcastle imputed this epigram to me, 
and I believe never forgave it. I did not, however, 


Write it, nor could ever find out who did, though I always 
suspected it was Dr. Akenside,” 

What is the epigram to which Mason alludes, 
and is the author known ? 


H. P. D. 





word “Lanoma” appears. It is the name of a 
woman of the tribe. Can you point out where 
the article is to be met with ? L. R. 


LAWRENCE Crest.—“ A luce’s tail, a demi-fish,” 
&e. I doubt its having been originally a fish's 
tail at all, and certainly nota pike’s, for itis much 
broader. 

It is possible that (as the herald of Queen 
Anne, consort of Richard II.) being an ancient 
knightly family, the crest was an antique helmet 
affrontée, with the cheek guards (?) turned up. 

Sr. 

“ Lorwatr.”—I am rather surprised that more 
notes on this work have not appeared in “‘ N. &Q.” 
The following seem to me worthy a place in it :— 

1. The misprint (?) of “ Capel” for “ Catesby ” 
towards the end of vol. iii., when taken in con- 
nection with the popular identification of “ Mgr. 
Catesby,”’ is remarkable. 

2. What is the “ Rose of Jericho,’ which is 
referred to (vol. iii. pp. 62, 75, &c.) as being 
carried in processions at Rome? I am well ac- 
quainted with the Anastatica, usually known by 
this name, for the religious associations of which 
see Sir Thomas Browne’s Vidgar Errors, book ii. 
chap. 6 (p. 205, Bohn’s edition) ; but this could 
not be employed in the manner referred to. As 
the context shows the processions to have been in 
honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary, is it possible 
that Mr. Disraeli has taken his “ Rose of Jericho ” 
as referring to the title Rosa mystica, bestowed 
upon her in the Litany of Loretto? I believe 
there is no rose, save the one I have named, 
known among Catholics as the rose of Jericho. 
Can F. C. H. enlighten me ? 

3. In vol. i. we are told that Theodora’s voice 
was “sweet as stephanopolis” ! Query, stephano- 
tis? 

4. The special ceremony at Tenebre is not so 
much the extinguishing of the altar candles 
(vol. i.), although these are eventually put out ; 
but consists rather in the extinction, one by one, 
of fourteen of the fifteen candles placed on a 
triangular stand in the sanctuary. 

James Brirren, F.L.S. 

Kew. 

Precy Ormespy.—Can any of your Irish cor- 
respondents and readers inform me of the real 
name of Peggy Ormesby — where she was born, 
and where buried; if ever legally married, and to 
whom ? C. M. 


Calcutta, 


Oxp Parytixe.—I have an old painting (panel) 
with the following inscription upon it :— 
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“This figvre is the similitvde of or Lorde Jesvs ym- | pencilled, the idea was that they tapered away 
printed in amyrald by the predecessor of the greate Tvrke | delicately to a point like a penselle, not that they 
and se** to Pope Innocent the 8, at the cost of thegreate | a) noared as if a skilful pencil had bee loved 
I'vrke, for a token for this cause—to redeeme his brother | . PP - ° P ‘had been employed 
thet was taken prisoner.” | in shaping them? It is quite possible that the 

Does “amyrald” mean emerald, and can any above interpretation is as old as the hills. 
one give me any information as to the original ? CHITTELDROO«, 

y PRIVATE THEATRICALS.—Can any of your cor- 
respondents oblige me by throwing light upon 
the subject of the private theatricals which were 
performed by the direction of the first Lady Hol- 
land when the theatres in London were shut up 


PATERNITY.—Two men were walking along a 
portrait-gallery ; one observed to the other, point- 
ing to the portrait of a man, “ That man’s father 
was my father's only son.” What relation is the 


7 » Pp b +) -" 

portrait to the speaker ? Gar. Ber. | phe de — M. F, 
ollant ouse, 

“Pence A Prece.”—In the Universal Magazine Surveys or Stepyey, MippiEesEx.—In Gough’ 

¢ - oO : . “ai te ~- eUEe, s ~enane- all ough s 

of Dec. 1769 I read as follows: British Topography mention is made of “ A Survey 


Wee ss 4 ai me vilaine broke oe the wand of Stepney by William Mair, 1683”; also of 
» r or »n¢ >, osport, and stole ere- : » * _— v°R0° 
yard of Mr Page, Hendon, near sosport, and st ; = r- | another “ Survey of Stepney by William Ley- 
out 6 geese, and left a letter tied round the cander's b ». 1684, in the h oN . "ae 
neck, wherein was enclosed 64 and the following lines :— ourne, 1654, in the ands of Mr. Reed. Where 
“ Pray Mr Page, don’t be in a rage, can copies of these surveys be seen ? 
If you are we should not wonder; | Cartes Masoy. 
We have bought 6 geese at a penny a piece, 3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 

And left the money with the gander.” 

In “N. & Q.” 2° S. ii. 66, the same story is 
told as occurring in the parish of Hungarun, 
near Ross, in Herefordshire, but the owner's name 
appears to be Wood :— 

“ Pray M™ Wood, your geese are good, 
And we your neighbours yonder 
Have bought these geese at pence a piece, 
And sent it by the gander.” 


StrrKeetp.—The following extract is quoted 
in the Capetown Church News of Oct. 27, 1869. 
The article from which it was taken originally 
appeared in the Church Magazine for July 1353, 
and was partly reprinted in the former paper 
because it was seasonable ; for, though strykgeld 
was then little heard of, bonus still reigned 
supreme:— 


. . 2 . | Many of our readers may wish to know what stryk 
Can any of your readers inform me which of | geld and bonus mean: we feel sure that oar friends in 
these ganders was the real Simon Pure, or has | England have no notion that such a system exists ip 
the pleasant and humorous theft been repeated | any part of Her Majesty’s dominions. We will explain 
ud infin. in other rural districts, and been condoned | it as simply as we can :— R 
by the presentation of a copy of appropriate verses | _ “A landed property is put up to auction, * by the rise 
’ : ‘ . ; and fall, with liberal competition money,’ in lots. The 
by the village poet: 2 biddings come slowly for lot 1. The auctioneer offers 
However that may be, the memory of Page's | 27, to any one who bids 300/. The bid is made, and the 
rander still exists in the farmyards of South | bidder receives the 2/, This isbonus. The auctioneer next 
{fampshire. . H. H. offers 51. for a bid of 350/.—that too is secured; then 101 
Portsmouth. 


for a bid of 4001, which is also bid, and the 10/. taken 
But the offer of larger bonus cannot tempt a further bid, 
Penctttep Ererrows.—Am I wrong in sup- | therefore it is knocked down for 400/. Perhaps neither 

° ° ; » ~— ly the bonus 
posing that, when pencilled eyebrows are spoken | of the bidders wanted the property, but only the b a 
f. the id seed 3 hat the cil, eit f two of them succeeded; the third is saddled with what he 
mf, the idea raised 1s that the penci, either Of | did not want, and for which he cannot pay, and he must 
nature or of art, has taken especial pains in | suffer for his rashness. In technical language he is 
shaping this beautiful feature? But is this the | ‘schaaped’ (i. e. has made a ‘sheep’ of himself), or 
meaning which the word, when first applied, was ‘stuch’ (7. e, stung). But wait—this is only the rise 


intended to convey? The few dictionaries [ | After cach lot has thus been disposed of, the whole is 
l mn to have at hand—Jol Richard put up in the lump, at a sum above the total of the par 
sappen to have at hand—Jolnson, Aichardson, | tial biddings. Suppose these amounted to 2500/. ‘ Will 
Ogilvy — appear to sanction it, and I certainly any one bid 3,0002., 2.9004,’ &c. Some one bids 2,600/., 
never doubted it myself until led to do so by a | and takes the whole. Those who had all but purchased 
passage in Ben Jonson’s Cynthia's Revels, where | the several portions, find their purchase — a 
one of the characters (Anaides) hails another | between their teeth; but they are allowed the consola- 
Iled “y, A ith tl mail tion of a strykgeld, because they have made the highest 
(ITedon) as, ou, Sir, with the pencté on your | bid fora lot. On the other hand, if no one offers the 


chin.” This no doubt means that Hedon’s “im- | 2,500/., each bidder must take his portion, being allowed 
perial,” or “Charley,” or whatever it may be | the strykgeld as a deduction from the price, so that the 
called, was trimmed to the shape of one of those | real price of his lot is somewhat less than the nominal 
dainty penselles, pensels, or pencils which flutter at | *°™ for which it was knocked down. . 

the end of a lance. Admit this, and is it not| The Church Magazine, in a foot-note, also in- 
obvious that when eyebrows were first called formed its readers that strykgeld was introduced 
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from Holland, and was an old custom of the 


colony, but that bonus had been introduced within 


the last twenty years. 
Without offering any remarks upon the per- 


! 


nicious nature of this extraordinary custom, may | 


I be allowed to ask whether Holland still retains 


it, either intact or in a modified form, and whether | 
| Jean Joseph. } 


it is to be found elsewhere ? J. I. In 
Nottingham. 


War.— Whence is the following quotation ? : 
“Et cela pour des Altesses, 
Qui (vous & peine enterrés) 
Se feront des politesses, 
Pendant que vous pourrirez.” 


Joun W. Bone. 


Weratner Recorp, A.p. 1337-1344.—Plot, in 
his Natural History of Oxfordshire (1677, p. 6), 
wentions a MS. by William Merle in the Bodleian 
Library, which contains a daily account of the 
weather at Oxford from the year 1337 to 1344. 
Would not so ancient and unique a record, if it 
has not already been printed, be worth the examin- 
ation of our scientific meteorologists? It might 
enable us, at all events, to ascertain if the climate 
of England has materially altered during the 
course of five centuries. J. O. HALLIWELL. 


Witcucrart rv Iraty.—Where can I obtain 
information on the subject of witchcraft in Italy 
during the sixteenth century ? Hermit or N. 


Queries with Answers. 


Proy-PLon: Lv-iv.—Can you give the origin 
and rationale of the nickname given to Prince 
Napoleon in the Italian war of Plon-plon, and of 
that given in the present war to the Prince Im- 
perial of Zu-lu? There is generally some reason 
in a sobriquet. E. L. BLENKINsoP?. 


lren, “when playing at soldiers,” say “ Row-dow-dow” 
to imitate the noise of the drum, so French children, when 
amusing themselves at the same game, say “ Plon-plon.” 
Everybody in France has a nickname, and the name of 


“Plon-plon,” it is said, was given to Prince Napoleon, | 


with a jocular or malicious reference to his supposed 
° 

wssumption of high qualities for war. Of course this ill- 

natured imputation derogates nothing from whatever 


mand, 

The use of the expression “ Plon-plon” by French 
ehildren, where English children say “ Row-dow-dow,” 
opens a curious subject—namely, the use of different cant 
phrases, in different parts of the world, to express the 
same object. Thus, we call a little dog (or used to in 


[Anexplanation of Plon-plon which is sometimes given | readers throw any light on the subject . 


will be found in “N, & Q.” 294 §. ix. 83. Another 


which we have heard is the following : As English chil- | magn ; A 
S S | Morant’s Essex,i, 279,in The Beauties of England and 


A Portuguese child. would call him “Toe-toe.” Again, 
with us, the vernacular song goes— 
“ Cat ran up the plam-tree.” 
In Australia it rans— 
“ Possum up the gum-tree.” 
“Lu-lu” we take to be the sobriquet of Louis, the second 
Christian name of the Prince Imperial—Eugéne Louis 


Kines or Scottanp.—Where shall I find the 
best and most trustworthy pedigree of the Scottish 
kings previous to Malcolm fir. Cean-Mohr? The 
account given by Burke in his Peerage is most 
meagre, and, as regards the ancestors or predeces- 
sors of Kenneth III., so confused as to be worth- 
less for genealogical purposes. J. A. Px. 

[The Maitland Club published in 1830 A Chronicle of 
the Kings of Scotland, from Fergus I. to James VI. A.p. 
1611, The first part of the Chronicle consists of a trans- 
lation, from the French, of David Chalmers of Ormond’s 
History of Scotland, which extends from the earliest 
fabulous period to the reign of Queen Mary.—Betham 
(Genealogical Tables of Scotland, 1795, fol.) has given 
two lists: Tab. 618, Kings of the Scots, according to 
Boece and Buchanan. Tab. 619, Kings of Scotland, after 
the Conquests of the Picts, to Robert Stewart.— The 
Penny Cyclopedia, art. “ Scotland,” commences the suc 
cession of kings from the epoch of the Scottish conquest, 
A.D. 843, Kenneth MacAlpin, styled Kenneth II. Per- 
haps, after all, the most useful work to consult is David 
Scott’s History of Scotland, 1727, fol., which commences 
with Fergus L., the first king of Scotland, crowned a.m. 
3619, and ends in a.p. 1726. } 


Tiapteien Caste, Essrx.—Passing to and fro 
between London and Southend of late, I have 
made frequent inquiries as to the history of Had- 
leigh Castle, for many centuries in ruins. The 
reply I have always got, and from intelligent 
persons too, was that “there is very little known 
about it.” This seems a fact. Can any of your 


E. W. P. 


[A brief account of Hadleigh Castle will be found in 


Wales, v.491, withun engraving, and in “ N. &Q.” 4" S.iv. 
217, 284, 325. There is also a large plate of it in Buck’s 
Antiquities of Venerable Remains, i. ed. 1774, fol., accom- 
panied with the following note: “This castle was built 
by Hubert de Bergo, Earl of Kent, in the reign of King 
Henry III, who had sometimes his residence here. In 
process of time it came to Thomas of Woodstock, Duke 


' : one | of Gloucester, who is said to have been secretly smothered 
courage or capacity he really possesses for military com- : 


at Calais with pillows and feather-beds, A.n. 1397. After- 


| wards it came to Edmund of Langley, Earl of Cam- 


the earlier years of the present century) a “ Bow-wow.” 


bridge, and Duke of York, brother to the above Thomas 
of Woodstock. The present possessor [1774] is Sir 
Francis St. John, Bart.”’} 

“Goon News From Guent.”—At a reading 
at Broadstairs two years ago, I heard read a poem 
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called “How the News was carried to Ghent” or 
some such title. I shall be obliged if you will 
kindly inform me of the exact title and the name 
of the author. . E. B. 

[The poem is by Robert Browning, entitled “ How they 
brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix.” See his 
Poetical Works, i. 6, edit. 1863.] 

Rococo.—What is the derivation of rococo ? 

LyDIARD. 

[The history of this word seems involved in obscurity. 
Some French authorities derive it from rocaille, rock- 
work, pebbles for a grotto, &c.; others from Rocco, an 
architect, an author, it is supposed, of the antiquated, 
unfashionable, and false style which the word rococo is 
employed to designate. Consult “ N. & Q.” 1* §. i, 321, 
356 ; ii. 276; vii. 627.} 

Marmatape.—Is the term marmalade a general 
name for a jam or conserve, or is it derived from 
some foreign fruit formerly, as I have heard, in 
vogue for such a purpose ? 

Tnos. E. Wrxntneton. 

[In Johnson’s Dictionary, ed. Latham, we read, “ Mar- 
melade (Fr. marmelade, Portuguese marmelada,: from 


marmelo=a quince ; L. Lat. melimelum; Gr. peAlunrdov = 
can, of course, be no possible objection. 


honey-apple.) Preserve, or conserve, so called, not neces- 
sarily, as suggested by the derivation, made of quinces, 
but often of oranges, apricots, &c.” 

“ Marmelade is the pulp of quinces boiled into a con- 
sistence with sugar: it is subastringent, grateful to the 
stomach,”—Quincy. 


Replies. 
THE ISLAND OF SCIO. 
(4 S, v. 360, 507; vi. 54, 99.) 

The last communication of RopocANAKIS 
under the above title suggests considerations of 
more importance in England than Scio or its 
history. Under these circumstances I trust I 
shall be excused for replying at somewhat greater 
length than the subject might otherwise appear 
to warrant. 

The gentleman whose opinions I have to con- 
trovert, rejoices in the titles of “‘ H1s Hienness 
CapTarx tHE Prince Rueopocanakis,” the dis- 
tinguished descendant from an imperial stock. He 
claims a degree of consideration for his ancestors, 
and a delicacy in treating of their transgressions, 
which is not shown to those of the most illustrious 
sovereigns of Europe; and he broadly insinuates 
(though there was nothing in the slightest degree 
approaching to personal allusion towards himself 
in my last communication) that I have greatly 
failed in the respect due te a man with such titles 
and of such a descent. 

Under these circumstances I am compelled to 
inquire, “ What (in the name of all that is im- 
posing) is this extraordinary Prince ? ” 


| 
| 
| 





Few persons, I imagine, will be able to return 
an answer to the inquiry; but on one point most 
Englishmen will agree —that, in this country, 
where the title of Prince is confined to members 
of the royal family, good sense and good taste 
ought to have induced “ His Highness” to allow 
(so long as he continued here) his title (being such 
as it is) to have remained in abeyance. The posi- 
tion most honourable to him would be that of a 
private gentleman. 

It is with great reluctance that I make these 
remarks; they are positively extorted from me by 
the imputations broadly suggested against myself, 
for failing in respect to “His Highness ” and his 
hobbies, and by the extraordinary pretensions 
founded by “ His Highness” on a rank which is 
here worthless, and on a presumed imperial de- 
scent which, closely examined, is one of the most 
ridiculous of mediwval fables. It is not I who 
wish to enter — personal topics, but “ His 
Highness” himself who forces the discussion upon 
me in my own defence. 

To avoid the absurd as much as possible, I shall 


| speak of RnopocaNAKIS, in the following remarks, 


by his military title of Captain, to which there 


Annexed to the Captain’s first communication 
on the Island of Scio was a long note, dedicated 
to the glories of his own family and that of the 
Giustiniani, with which it was connected by an 
intermarriage some centuries ago. This unfor- 
tunate note contained numerous chronological 
errors which (as one of the writers on the Island 
of Scio) I undertook to correct. 

The Captain, in his reply, assures us that the 
substance of his note was derived from the Peer- 
age of Sir Bernard Burke, which he characterises 
as a mere “ compilation,” assuring us at the samo 
time that one of the errors which he copied from 
it was “ flagrant.” 

Surely a writer who copies without examina- 
tion, and on a subject of supreme importance in 
his own estimation, “ flagrant” errors from a mere 


| compilation, cannot complain when these errors 


are exposed to the public. One would have ex- 
pected that (as he certainly could not defend these 
errors) he would have either acknowledged them 
gracefully or admitted them in silence. 

But I now find that there were reasons which 
made it impossible for him to keep silence. He 
wishes to assume the character (for which he is 
evidently signally disqualified) of a profound 
authority on historical—particularly Byzantine— 
subjects. He assures us that he possesses a most 
valuable treasure of secret history, in the form of 
“ documents very rarely allowed to be seen,” and 
“ books and MSS. apparently unknown” to vulgar 
students of history. 

Instead, therefore, of submitting quietly to the 
correction of his errors, in the excess of his morti- 
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fication he publishes a fierce reply (4" S. vi. 
99), which only places him in a worse position 
than before. 
vanity has sustained, he pours out a volley of 
innuendoes and dark sayings, which (though suf- 
ficiently expressive of the wounded feelings of the 
writer) are destitute of any rational application ; 
and he attempts to cover his own defeat under a 
flourish of gasconades such as have rarely before 
been heard of even on the banks of the Garonne. 

But, with all this, he is compelled to admit all 
the errors I pointed out. 

1. He had stated that the descendants of Theo- 
dora, the sister (as he imagined) of Justinian L, 
were “driven by the Emperor Tiberius (4.p, 720) 
from Constantinople.” 


On this I observed that there was xo Emperor | 


Tiberius in 720. This the Captain is, of course, 
compelled to admit. But he now states that 
“the date 720, being accompanied by the name 
of the Emperor Flavius Anicius Tiberius, who 


reigned from 578 to 582, was a glaring misprint.” | 


Now the Captain well knows that the date 720 
was not accompanied by the name of Flavius 
Anicius Tiberius, but of Tiberius only; and as 


there was another emperor (Apsimar) who as- | 


sumed the name of Tiberius, and whose reign was 
nearer to the date 720 it was impossible for me 
to know which of the two was intended by the 
Captain. 

fe now learn that the imaginary expulsion of 
the mythic progeny of the fabulous Theodora is 
to be placed under the reign of Tiberius II. But 
this only increases the improbability of the story. 
Of all the emperors whom the Captain could have 
selected, Tiberius II. was the least likely to have 


expelled any of the descendants of a sister of | 


Justinian. 

The clemency of Tiberius II. was boundless. 
Justinian (son of a nephew of Justinian I.) was 
induced by the intriguing and disappointed 
Sophia to enter into a conspiracy to dethrone 
Tiberius. His treasonous attempt merited death ; 
but Tiberius not only pardoned him and restored 
to him his forfeited estates, but made him general 
of the armies of the East. 

Such was the prince (universally admitted to 
have been one of the most beneficent and virtuous 
of the Eastern emperors) whose character the 
Giustiniani would vilify for the purpose of bolster- 
ing up a fabulous legend of their own invention. 
The story, if true, would be in the highest degree 
disgraceful to their own ancestors, who would 
never have been “driven from Constantinople ” 
by & prince so generous and magnanimous as 

iberius IT., unless they had been guilty of crimes 
such as the most clement of all sovereigns could 
not tolerate. 

Nor is there anything really gained by placing 
the supposed expulsion of the supposed descend- 


As a retaliation for the shock his | 


ants of the supposed Theodora at any time be- 
tween 578 and 582. The mythic descendants, 
entering Italy between these dates, could not have 
| founded a city afterwards destroyed by Attila; 
| nor could they have been among the original 
| 


founders of Venice. 

The Captain is compelled to admit these state- 
ments to be mere impossibilities; and thus driven 
into a corner, he takes permission to “amend his 
bill.” He has now a different story to offer, but 
mark how he flounders between “ certainty ” and 
“ probability,” without even an approach to either. 


“ Certainly the Giustiniani had probably another family 
name, before adopting that name in consequence of the 
marriage of their ancestor Benedict with Theodora sister 
of the Emperor Justinian; and as we know that they 
came to Constantinople from Venice, where they were 
considered as one of the oldest families, what objection 
can be raised to the assertion that their ancestors, on the 
| destruction of their native town by Attila, took refuge 
in the islets of Venice, and were among the original 
founders of the capital ? ” 


| 

The objection (and it is surely a grave one) is 
this, that mere assertions made at the present 
day as to events supposed to have occurred about 
thirteen centuries ago are perfectly worthless, 
unless supported by strong historic evidence. 

Now the writer professes to possess that evi- 
dence, but seems to be cruelly determined to 
withhold it from the public, and to retain it for 
his own private satisfaction. 

“If Ma. Henry Crosser” (quoth the Captain) 
“had been afforded an opportunity of inspecting docu- 
ments and MSS.” &c. [referring to his own secret stores 
above alluded to], “ he would have known that the house 

| of Giustiniani is ancient and illustrious, and derived from 
Theodora, sister of Justinian the Great.” 


’ 


If this is the fact, and if the Captain really 
possesses more historical information of a veridical 
character than myself respecting the Giustiniani, 
he of course is in an easy position. He has merely 
to produce the documents, and if they are satis- 
factory the affair is settled. On the other hand, 
if he declines to produce them he is perilling 
his reputation in England to an extent of which 
he appears to be unconscious. 

2. The production of these mysterious docu- 
ments is of importance for another reason. After 
the wild confusion of dates into which the Cap- 
tain has fallen, the confidence which might other- 
wise have been placed in his list of the Patriarchs 
of Constantinople is so materially affected by the 
evident carelessness of the author, that until the 
secret documents on which it is professed to be 
founded are produced, the list will be regarded as 
little better than waste paper. 

I therefore suggested to the Captain the ad- 
visability of producing his secret stores. His 
evasive reply only shows an ignorance of the 
character of the nation among which he resides. 

| I am sure that any Englishman who compiled 
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such a list would be anxious to establish its 
authenticity by a reference to all the sources on 
which it was founded, and that when a foreigner 
shows a needless reticence on this point it will 
inevitably lead to unfavourable conclusions. 

3. I remarked that a diploma of Paul V. could 
not possibly have been dated in 1603, the date 
imputed to it in the Captain's note. The date is 
now admitted by the Captain to be erroneous. 

4. The Captain had termed the seizure of Scio 
by the Genoese in 1340 a “conquest.” I sug- 
gested to him that, as this seizure (necessarily 
accompanied by much bloodshed) was made at a 
time of profound peace between Genoa and the 
Empire, it was merely an act of atrocious bri- 

age. The Captain seems to admit this, for 

Fe coolly observes, “ To go back to the origin of 
the present society, the founders of all the great 
houses of Europe were either ‘brigands’ or 
irates,” &c. But I appear to have offended the 
aptain by applying the epithet of a “ Shylock ” 
to the banker Giustiniani. On the coolest com- 
parison of the conduct of the two usurers, I am 


compelled to say that, in my opinion, the de- | 
| the ancestors d'un homme comme lui, let him take 


scendant of Abraham is injured by the associa- 
tion. But (the Captain appears to suggest) this 
person, whether a rogue or not, was an ancestor 
of mine, and to term the poor fellow a “ Shylock” 
is to show “asad lack of that consideration for 
others which distinguishes men of a certain 
grade.” But the molliter manus imponere has 
rarely been the guiding principle of historical 
criticism. On this subject the Captain has peculiar 
notions. He thinks that “ the really distinguished 
in literature, who have passed their time in the 
society of the great authors of antiquity, have 

uired a courtesy of style in controversy,” and 
that “ they have a manner of pointing out errors 
which is really charming.” 

Did the Captain ever read, with proper appre- 
ciation, the works of the great authors of anti- 
quity? Did he ever remark the mutual courtesies 
which passed between the two great Athenian 
orators AEschines and Demosthenes, in the oration 
of the one against Ctesiphon, and of the other on 
the Crown? Has he meditated on the extreme 
freedom of language in which some of the most 
illustrious Romans have indulged in the wars of 
the Forum and the Senate ? 

Certainly it is not from Greece or Latium that 
any one is likely to acquire that “charming” 
mode of refutation which the Captain desiderates, 
but which in grave and serious Eanulin would 
be simply ridiculous. 

The writers of antiquity were no doubt often 
too coarse. Much of this coarseness has been dis- 
carded in modern times; but in England the great 
masters of composition have always been careful 
not to err in the opposite extreme. The tone and 


spirit of English literature has always been marked 

















by a freedom of discussion very little softened by 
personal considerations. N I allude to the 
controversy between Lowth and Warburton (two 
Churchmen of profound learning, and Lowth a 
model of elegance in his Latin style)—to that 
between Bentley and his opponents—to that in 
which “the wretched Travis” (as Gibbon calls 
him) “smarted under the lash of the merciless 
Porson "—to the sharp duello between Junius and 
Horne Tooke (both classical English writers in- 
comparable in their peculiar styles)—and to a 
hentved others, between men of the highest 
literary eminence, and some of them moving in 
the most distinguished society both at home and 
abroad ? 

Let the Captain read Johnson’s critique on 
Soame Jenyns's Origin of Evil, and the con- 
temptuous demolition by Gibbon of Warburton’s 
theory on the sixth book of the Aneid. He may 
well bless his fortunate stars that he has not to en- 
gage with men like these, but merely with a plain 
individual like myself, who am content to deal 
with plain facts in the plainest manner. 

As for the Captain’s idea of the respect due to 


a practical and common-sense view of the matter, 
and be guided by the conduct of personages com- 
pared to whom he sinks into the most perfect 
insignificance. 

If her present Majesty Queen Victoria (of all 
sovereigns now living the most respected by her 
subjects) had been supposed to feel annoyed by 
the free discussion of the characters of her ances- 
tors, such articles as those headed “ Frederick 
Prince of Wales” (in the present volume of 
“N. & Q.” pp. 7 and 84) would certainly never 
have appeared. Few indeed are the Englishmen 
who would say or do anything which they sup- 
posed would be offensive to her Majesty. 

If the Queen treats these things with the in- 
difference becoming her excellent sense and her 
exalted position, what must we think of the 
absurdity of Caprarn Ruopocanakis, who claims 
an immunity from criticism for his ancestors the 
Giustiniani of Scio ? 

If the Captain, in the excess of his over-boiling 
ambition, really wishes to become the historic 
schoolmaster dution let him recollect that as 
yet he has proved absolutely nothing in support 
of his great hobby, the “ Imperial descent.” Let 
him tell us what “ old Byzantine historian” makes 
any mention of the Princess Theodora — what 
Byzantine chronicler hints at her marriage with 
the phantom Benedict—and where we shall meet 





* See the passage in the Captain’s last letter, where he 
“shall always be happy to render assistance to certain 
writers evidently not intimate with old Byzantine his- 
torians.” This “assistance” would be peculiarly valu- 
able from a writer who himself searches for Byzantine 
history in Burke’s Peerage. 
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with the Byzantine records of the expulsion of 
the innocent descendants of this ghostly couple by 
the tyrannical Tiberius. ' ; 

If Grecian story is silent on these interesting 
topics, let him refer us to the earliest of the 
Italian medieval chroniclers (in the collections of 
Muratori and others) who throw any light upon 
these subjects. 

It is history that we want, and not romance ; 
and the great master of history—the illustrious 
Captain—will surely, from his secret historical 
treasures, satisfy our cravings. 

Henry CROSSLEY. 


SANGRAAL, 
(4° S. v. 29, 135, 148, 250, 404.) 


The following is the best statement on the subject 
of the Graalsage (=traditions of the Graal) that I 
have yet seen, and is taken from Solling’s Literary 
History of Germany (p. 84):— 

“ According to the legend, the Holy Graal or chalice, a 
gem of the most costly description, possessed mysterious 

roperties, and represented the higher spiritual life. No 

arm, it was said, befel him who gazed at it, as eternal 
youth was the portion of those to whose keeping the 
jewel was entrusted, Every Friday a white dove de- 
seended from heaven to place the host in the sacred 
vessel. To be its guardian was considered the greatest 
honour. ‘'Titurel,’ the son of some fabulous King of Anjou, 
built a magnificent temple for the keeping of this won- 
derful gem. It was of a circular form, surrounded by 
seventy-two * chapels, each of which was surmounted by 
a high tower; the roof and altarpiece were of the most 
costly description ; sparkling diamonds, representing sun 
and moon, formed the dome. Only the pure in heart 
were allowed to approach the sanctuary, and there is no 
doubt that the origin of the order of the Templars is con- 
nected with the myth of the Holy Graal. It forms the 
principal subject of Wolfram von Eschenbach’s‘ Parcival,’ 
‘Titurel,’ and ‘Lohengrin.’ Of this trilogy ‘ Parcival’ 
possesses the highest literary merit. Whilst in the 
‘Arthur’ legends a description of purely worldly events is 
given, we possess in those of the Graal the embodiment 
of the struggles between mind and matter, good and evil, 
This is exemplified by Parcival, a man who, after having 
strayed from the path of righteousness and renounced his 
Creator, retraces his steps when just on the brink of the 
abyss which is to engulf him for ever, who redeems the 
errors of the past by devoting himself with a repenting 
heart to all that is good, pure, and virtuous, The fol- 
lowing is an outline of the poem :—Parcival, the son of 
Gamuret, of the royal house of Anjou, after having lost 
his father at an early age, had been brought up by an 
affectionate mother in the solitade of the woods far away 
from the dwellings of men. One day he sees splendidly 
dressed knights pass through the forest; he is struck 
with wonder and amazement, for he had never before 
seen the face of any other human being but that of his 
mother. At this sight new sensations are kindled within 
him, for he has meanwhile grown up a splendid youth, 
Nothing can now restrain him from seeing with his own 
eyes those distant countries, and to accomplish those 


~ This number ‘corresponds with the number of the 
Jewish Sanhedrim, and with the supposed number of the 
tanslators of the Greek Septuagint. 


| manly exercises excite general admiration. 





deeds of which he had heard so much. His mother’s 
tears flow in vain; he leaves, and arrives at the court of 
King Arthur, where his splendid bearing and skill in 
Here he is 
informed of a certain princess, whose castle is besieged 
by her rebellious subjects: he delivers her, and obtains 
her hand. Soon afterwards, his heart longs to see again 
his dear mother, whom he had left so suddenly. On his 
way thither, he arrives one night at a beautiful castle 
and enters it. In a magnificent hall, four hundred knights 
are seated on rich velvet cushions. One of them, occupy- 
ing the most prominent seat, attracts the attention of 
everyone, he is wrapped in costly furs, but intense 
suffering and grief are depicted in his countenance. It 
is King Anfortus, and his castle is the fortress in which 
the Holy Graal is kept : — 
“ At length appeared the queen alone, 

A light from her sweet features shone, 

As when, at the approach of day, 

Shines, through the clouds, the sun’s bright ray ! 

Upon a cushion, soft and fair, 

Of finest silk that Persia wove, 

She bore that treasure, rich and rare, 

All earthly joy or bliss above! 

To which no mortal dare aspire! 

Above the reach of all desire, 

The Holy Graal!’ * 


“ After a splendid banquet, Parcival retires to rest. 
On the following morning he finds his horse saddled, but 
not a human being in the castle. On the point of leaving, 
he hears the sneering voice of a dwarf reproaching him 
for not having asked after the cause of all he had seen, 
for it was only by a question of that kind that the spell 
of King Anfortus would be broken, and he again restored 
to health. He leaves, and meets his cousin Sigue, who 
also taunts him with his neglect. Continuing his road, 
he all at once sees three drops of blood in the snow: 
at this sight he grows melancholy, and feels an irre- 
sistible longing for all those dear to his heart. His 
mother, however, having died of a broken heart, he is 
never destined to see again! After many adventures, he 
returns to the court of King Arthur, where an enchan- 
tress curses him a second time for not having broken the 
spell of King Anfortus. At last a great change is operated 
within him; henceforth he determines to devote himself 
heart and soul to the defence of the Holy Graal by be- 
coming a better man, and he succeeds; for after many 
adventures, dangers, and sacrifices, and having rendered 
himself fit and worthy for that holy office, he is a second 
time admitted to the mysterious castle, where this time 
he does not omit to ask the question on which so much 
depended. Anfortus is restored to health, and Parcival 
meets again his wife and children, of whom the eldest, 
Lohengrin, succeeds him on the throne. 

“ Wolfram, Knight von Eschenbach, the author of 
‘ Parcival,’ was born in the twelfth century in the small , 
town of Eschenbach, near Anspach, in Bavaria. Under 
the fostering care of the Landgrave of Thiiringia, a prince 
of a highly cultivated mind, be composed his two prin- 
cipal poems, ‘ Parcival’ and ‘ Willehalm,’ at a castle near 
Eisenach called the Wartburg. 

“ Eschenbach’s ‘ Titurel,’ also called ‘ Tschionatulan- 
dus,’ and ‘ Sigune,’ a poem likewise based on the Graal 
legend, appeared only in a fragmentary shape. It belongs 
to the most successful specimens of esthetic poetry. 

“* Lohengrin,’ but distantly related to the Graal cycle, 
is very deficient in its historical character, and describes 


| the fabulous adventures of Lohengrin, the minstrels’ war 


 * Madame Davésies de Pontes, Poetry and Poets of 
Germany. 
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at the Wartburg, Lohengrin’s campaign in Germany, his 
marriage with the Duchess of Brabant, whom he ulti- 


| Dundes. 
— names. 


mately abandons, when this lady insists on being in- | 


formed of his origin. 
of the Duchess of Brabant must be rather gratifying to 
the ladies in general ; for it proves that, if inquisitiveness 
is a failing at all, it is one for which they, on account of 
its heredigary character, can hardly be held responsible. 
* Lohengrin,’ far inferior to ‘ Parcival’ in a literary point 
of view, gives a graphic description of the manners of 
those times. The myth about giants rising from the 
depths of the sea, of swans undergoing various trans 
formations, which pervade the Graalsage, we meet in 
the legends of the Saxons, Danes, Guelphs, and Franks, 
as well as in those founded on the Carlovingian era, of 
which Grimm, in his Ainder- und Hausmiihrchen, draws 
such a charming and truly national picture.” 

Literary References.—Joseph Girres, “ Vinlei- 
tung zum Lohengrin”; San Marte (Schulz), 
“Leben und Dichten Wolframs von Eschen- 
bach,” ii. 357 ; Simrock’s “ Uebersetzung des Par- 
cival”; the “ Piradwr ab Efrawe,” in the “ Ma- 
binogion,” translated by Lady C. Guest; Sulpiz 
Boisserée, “ Ueber die Beschreibung des Tempels 
des heiligen Graals”’; Vilmar’s “ Geschichte der 
deutschen Literatur”; “Titurel,” published by 
Docen, 1810; “ Poésie Provencale,” ii. 209 ; Lach- 
mann’s “ Wolfram v. Eschenbach.” 

The legend of the Holy Graal is interwoven 
with that of “ King Arthur, or the Knights of the 
Round Table.” T. J. Bucxron. 

“DUN” AS A LOCAL PREFIX, 
(4" 8. vi. 153.) 

It might be difficult to cite “the evidence on 
which this term is attributed to the Celts,” for 
the reason that the evidence points quite the other 
way, the most positive statements of Celtic ety- 
mologists being merely conjectures in the form of 
assertions. ‘The word dun, in the sense of a steep 
rock, a hill, or eminence, was evidently in use 


This excess of anxiety on the part | 


Dun and Idun are also Scandinavian 
Examples of the former are pro- 
ably found in the Yorkshire place-names Dunsop, 
Dunswell, Dunscroft, and the like. That the 
word Dun, as mentioned by your correspondent, 


| is frequently found conjoined with a Danish or 
| Norwegian proper name, it seems hardly reason- 


able to doubt. Take the following—viz.: Dun- 


| raven, Dunotter, Dumbuck, Dunagoil, Dunbarney, 


| disappearance of an inferior race.” 


Dunduff, Dunbdui, Dundrum, Duncormack, &c., 
suggesting personal names of the Northmen Rafn, 
Ottar, Bukk-r, Eigil, Biarni, Duf-r, Bui, Dromi, and 
Kormak, and raising the strongest possible pre- 
sumption that this word is Gothic or Teutonic 
and not Celtic. That itis found in those dialects 
which we call Celtic only, verities the opinion of 
certain eminent scholars who maintain that these 
are merely corrupt remains of ancient Gothic 
speech—the aboriginal Celtic, in their view, havin 
become extinct in “the slow retreat and pear 
The names 
Dunmanaway, Dunvegan, the bay cliff (which 
gives its name to a castle and estate), Dunnose, 
Dunrossness, Dunkirk, Dunscore, Dunkelden,* and 
Snowdon might also be cited—the last of these 
equal to “ Sneafell,” snow mountain, found in the 
topography of Iceland and Man. As to the An- 
glo-Saxon, it may be reasonably doubted if this 
be not only another name for Scandinavian. 
“The British race,” we are told, “has been called 
Anglo-Saxon; made up, however, as it is, of many ele- 
ments—ancient Briton, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Dane, Nor- 


| man, and Scandinavian—the latter predominates solargely 


over the others as to prove by evidence, external and 
internal, and not to be gainsaid, that the Scandinavians 
are our true progenitors.” 

In the view of Ferguson, the difference between 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Scandinavian is “not 
greater than at present exists between certain 


| districts respectively in the North and South of 


among the ancient Scandinavians. It is explained 


in the Gothic idun, a mountain or precipice, from 
which has been derived—with much probability, 
as I think—the name Edinburgh, rather than from 
that of the Northumbrian prince Edwin. It is 
the Sanscrit dun, dund, a cliff, and Greek dovrds, 
used by the Eolians for Sowrds.* It is found in 
British topography in the forms of Dun, Dum, 
and Dund, as in the names Dunbriton,+ Dumbreck, 
and Dundee, the early name of the last (Dund) 
being obviously descriptive of the precipitous rock 
on which its ancient castle was built. The place 
now known as Dundas is set down in old maps as 





* It is well known that Greek, Gothic, and Slavonic | 


are the descendants of some ancient dialect nearly related 
to the Sanscrit. 

+ This orthography of the name has given currency to 
the conceit that it expresees “the fort or castle of the 
Britons.” Are we to supposethat Monk-bretton in York- 
shire designated the residence of an ancient British 
monk ? 


England;” while, according to Archbishop Trench, 
the preponderance of the direct Scandinavian ele- 
ment in the language is shown in that, “of a 
hundred English words, sixty come from the Scan- 
dinavian, thirty from the Latin, five from the 
Greek, and five from other sources.” J. Cx. R. 

The author of the Northmen in Cumberland, &., 
Say 8s o— 

“ We have one name which seems to contain the Ang.- 
Sax. din, a hill, in a Seandinavian garb. This is Dun- 
mallet, a low, conical hill, at the foot of Ullswater, with 
the Danish neuter definite article et appended.” 


E. C. D. 


In Saxon the term burgh (= hill, town, or fort 
upon a hill) has its Celtic synonyme in Dun of 
Dune, its British in dinas, in French dune, and in 
Latin dunum: as Dunbar (=in honour of Bar, 
an eminent warrior in the time of Kenneth I, 


* The old name of Dunkeld. 
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according to Buchanan and Holinshed). Dun- 
barton (= of the Britons). Dundee, in Latin 
Taodunum (=on the Tay). Dunedin (= built by 
Edin or Edwin). Dunfermline (= by the wind- 
ing rivulet). Dunkeld (=of hazel-trees). Here 
it may be noted, that Keld is the origin of the 
name Caledons and Caledonians. Dunstaffnage 
(=of Stephan, ¢. e. Mons Stephani). Dunsyre 
{= steep hill). Dunwich (= town [wic] on a 
hill). Dumblane (= of St. Blaan or Blane, the 
superior of a convent of Culdees there). Dum- 
fries (= among brushwood or furze). Downham 
(= dwelling on the hill). Downpatrick (= of 
St. Patrick, its founder, where he was interred). 
Dynevor or Dinasfawr (= the great castle, cele- 
brated as the residence of the ancient kings of 
South Wales). The terminals don, down, den, 
and in French dome, have the same meaning as 
the Saxon burgh. Dum in Danish means dull, 
stupid, dumb, Xc., and is not in etymological con- 
nexion with the dun, dum, down, or don above 
mentioned. T. J. Buckron. 


AUGUSTUS MONTAGUE TOPLADY. 
(4" §S. v. 5385; vi. 57, 220.) 

I am glad to be able to help Mr. Luoyp (4" S. 
vy. 535) with partial, not full light, in answer to 
his queries. Mr. Toplady was in Ireland, I be- 
lieve, on family affairs shortly before his ordina- 
tion; but that he was not ordained in Ireland 
I yenture to assert upon the authority of the pre- 
sent registrar of the diocese of Bath and Wells, 
who, at my request, has kindly supplied me from 





| Bate. 


the official records of that diocese with the infor- | 
mation that “ Augustus Montague Toplady was | 


ordained by the Bishop of Bath and Wells; 
ordained deacon June 5, 1762, and licensed on 
June 7 to the curacy of Blagdon, co. Somerset ; 
ordained priest June 16, 1764.” Of his being in- 








in the banns-book to a notice of banns, March 24, 
1765. Towards the end of 1765 he disappears 
from Farley, the register being then signed by 
another curate. This accounts for the first three 
years of Mr. Toplady’s ministry, during which it 
is very improbable indeed that he could have been 
an incumbent of any living. 

Having been myself for many years (some time 

ago) curate of Farley Hungerford, Mr. Toplady’s 
autographs in the registers are perfectly well 
known to me; and I used often to hear aged 
clergymen in that neighbourhood speak of the 
author of the “Rock of Ages” as having been 
curate of Farley for about a year. The son of 
one of them has lately shown me an original letter 
from Mr. Toplady to his father. It is dated “New 
Way, Westminster, June 7, 1770. He speaks of 
being— 
“in the midst of a Babel, where confusion, not of tongues 
but of goods, is the grand characteristic. I have been for 
some time past removing such furniture as I mean to 
leave behind me to an house of my own in town, and I 
am packing up the remainder for Broad Hembury.” 

The letter is written in a peculiarly clear, care- 
ful, and scholar-like hand, and is very interesting. 
The seal is perfect: Toplady quartering, I believe, 

J. E. Jackson, Hon. Canon of Bristol. 

Leigh Delamere, Chippenham, 


“ICH DIEN.” 
(4 S. vi. 199.) 

There is a long circuitous derivative path which 
connects the “ Ich dien” of the German, which 
means “I serve,” with another explanation of a 
much more significant and intelligible order, and 
which would appear to be the true reading. The 
famous motto to the Prince of Wales's crest in 
old Welsh is “ Eich dyn,” which besides standing 


| as “ I serve,” equivalent epigrammatically to “ I 


ducted into the diving of Blagdon and his resign- | 


ing it out of some s¢ rupulosity (as stated by some 
biographer) I know nothing. The proof both of 
the induction and of the resignation is easily 
obtainable by application to the registry at Wells. 
But I feel a little doubt about his biographers 
having been accurately acquainted with the facts 
from the following circumstance not generally 
known :— 7 

In 1764 and 1765 he was curate for about one 
year of the parish of Farley, Hungerford (com- 
monly known as Farley Castle), about eight miles 
from Bath, and in the diocese of Bath and Wells. 
In the burial-register of that parish, at the foot 
of the page containing entries up to June 3, 1764, 
his name is written (evidently by the parish 
clerk) as “Agusta Mountague Toplady, curate.” 
But his own signature as “ Augustus Toplady, 
curate,” is attached to an entry of marriage in 
the marriage-register, Oct. 12, 1764; and again 


shall manage it,” means also, “This is your man,” 
or “‘ This is the secret,”’—that is, this is the real 
(though mean) method by which we (i. e. the 
invisible Powers of Nature) produce all that is 
humanly illustrious and magnificent. Old his- 
torians of Caernarvon Castle insist that the badge 
of the Prince of Wales and its motto are Welsh 
in their origin, and that instead of being the 
trophies of any king of Bohemia except as being a 
common general cognisance with him, that they 
related exclusively to their own princes, and that 
as such they were assumed by the conquering 
King Edward I. as the marks of distinction for his 
newly-born son, the first English Prince of Wales. 
An old Welsh account affords us the following 
information :— 

“On their giving” (i.e. the assembled Welsh) “a 


joyful and surprised assent to the king’s demand whether 


they would accept a king born really among them and 
therefore a true Welshman, he presented to them his 


new-born son; making use of, and suddenly giving, a 
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pew epigrammatical turn to their own motto, and ex- 
claiming, in their own tongue,‘ Eich dyn,’ that is, ‘ This 
is your man,’ which has been corrupted into the present 
motto to the Prince of Wales’s crest ‘Ich dien,’ or ‘ I 
serve.’ The meaning of ‘I serve,’ in this view, is that 
* I suffice,’ or the ‘lis’ or the (—) act suffices for all the 
phenomena of the world.” ( Vide page 46 and figures post 
in the Rosicrucians,) 

Certain old commentators on the history of 
Caernarvon Castle hint that the badge of the 
Prince of Wales is derived from the illustrious 
symbol, the mark of the gods, the scarabeus of 
ancient Egypt. It is asserted that this cog- 
nisance of the “feathers” is in reality a fleur-de- 
lis. Others maintain that the mythic original of 
the fleur-de-lis itself is a certain very ignoble 
insect, which in some strange way, which is left 
open to conjecture, stands in the field of hiero- 
glyphics as a sigma—the congressio fascini and its 
target ; a sort of wonderful “ archery ’from which 
nll the grand phenomena of the world has been 
produced. 

The author (Thomas Inman, M.D.) of a most 
learned and extraordinary book, Ancient Faiths 
embodied in Ancient Names, fertile in its proofs of 
penetration and of a wide range of persevering 
and closely reasoning knowledge, accumulating 
proofs from all quarters, has the following in re- 
lation to the Prince of Wales’s crest :— 

“ A reference to an important essay by B. H. Hodgson, 


Esq., in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, xviii. | 
302, will not only introduce the reader to many symbols | 


which are eminently, though of course covertly, indica- 
tive of the triad and monad, but will enable us to recog- 
nise, particularly in figure, the fourth of plate the third, 
the possible prototype of the crest of the ‘ triple feathers,’ 
which is the badge of the Prince of Wales.” 

The same ideas connected with the Prince of 
Wales are expressed in France by the additions to 
his illustrious rank appertaining to the “ Dauphin,” 
or the First Prince of the Blood, or the One next 
the Throne. Delphinius was a name of Apollo, 
which survived in Europe until the close of the 
eighteenth century. Delphin or Dauphin was the 
title of the eldest son of the king of France; 
deApis (delphis), which closely resembles deAgis 
(rendered, by a slight change, as “born of wo- 
man”), is a dolphin. The mystic dolphin comes 
from Pheenicia. This dolphin, or dauphin, from 
the East, as also the same eminent abstract cha- 
racter as drawn from the symbolism of the ancient 
Welsh, and raised to honour as the “ Prince of 
Wales,” to be recognised by his fleur-de-lis, 
scarabeus or three feathers, stands mystically as 
the owrip «écyov, the first- begotten of the all- 
powerful and all-illustrious. Thus in the high 
mythic sense of the old priestly heralds the 
Prince of Wales in England is the “ Delphin” or 
“Dauphin” of France, and both stand as the 
Phoebus, “ Son,” or “Man” displaying at the right 
hand of Regality his next successive honours. 

South Belgravia. HARGRAVE JENNINGS. 





In a treatise upon the British Constitution by 
the Rey. J. D. Schomberg I read as follows:— ~ 

“The device upon the coronet of the Prince of Wale. 
adorned with three ostrich feathers, is ‘ Ich dien,’ which, 
in Welsh, signifies * Here’s the man’—the words said t) 
be used by King Edward when he showed the Welsh lords 
his eldest son, born in Wales,” 

It is, I believe, the general impression that the 
motto is pure German, “I serve,” and was for- 
merly the motto of the King of Bavaria. I shall 
feel much obliged if you will kindly inform me 
which derivation is the correct one; and, if it be 
the German one, whether in Welsh there are any 





words in sound resembling “ Ich dien,” which can 
translated as “ Here’s the man?” P. E. B. 





I have always believed this to be a German 
expression of courtly obeisance, not a servile 


| motto. Properly speaking, does not this come 


from the humble demeanour and generous service 
(but at the same time regal behaviour and lofty 
bearing) of the noble-minded and all-conquering 
Edward to his royal prisoner King Johnof France, 
who surrendered after the battle of Poictiers 
(1356) ? for history credibly informs us that Black 
Carnavon acted as a special servitor to the 
| monarch he had subjugated and afterwards held 
so long in captivity. I conclude that the Prince 
of Wales would be more acquainted with Teutonic 
phrases than Welsh terms, as can be well under- 
stood when we take into consideration the ad- 
mixture of tongues whereof our hybrid language 
is composed.* Doubtless it was considered a 
matter of courtly etiquette to be fully crammed 
with formal foreign synonyms in those days as at 
the present time. Although become obsolete, 
many long-forgotten set phrases were introduced 
into polite society, and possessed common user 
amongst the unlearned in medieval days. As 


* Blount, in his Glossographia (fifth edition) remarks: 
“Ich Dien—The true old Saxon was Ic pejn, i.e. ‘! 
serve.” Some will have it come from the British ‘ Rich 
dyn,’ i.e. ‘Your man,’ in that language (of course Welsh). 
It is the motto belonging to the device of the Prince of 
Wales which we commonly, though corruptly, call the 
prince’s armes. The figure is three ostrich feathers, which, 
saith Camden, Edward the Black Prince won at the 
battle of Cressy (? Poictiers) from King John of Bohemia 
[? France], whom he there slew |? took prisoner]. 
Whereto he adjoined this motto, alluding to that of the 
Apostle, ‘ The heir while he is a child differs nothing 
from a servant.’ These feathers were an antient orna- 
ment of military men, and used for crests, as is evident 
by that of Virgil— 

“*Cujus olorine surgunt de vertice penna.”’ 

Does Blount here refer to the Saracenic hordes when 
he mentions the feathers as an ornament to military 
men? for we know that in the East there are now 
bashaws with three tails, showing rank. Did an an- 

cestor of King John, or he himself, dislodge it from 4 
bearded Saracen ? or was it obtained in the same way 45 
“ The painted vest that Vortigern had on, : 
Which from the naked Pict his grandsire won ” ? 
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developed in slang, such a bearing can be properly 
introduced. The lady who loved her love with 
an F in the last century because he was a fisician 
(she meant a fee-sycian ) undoubtedly was better 
acquainted with French smatter than her own 
language. This is unfortunately the case in the 
present day. English neglected, whilst the 
accomplishments are introduced but too readily. 
Gro. RANKIN. 


is 


ENGLISH ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARIES, 
(4 S. vi. 189.) 

I am heartily glad to see such a letter as Mr. 
Prcton’s; it is a great relief after the vagaries of 
guesswork etymology, which are socommon. The 
real reason why our etymology is in so backward 
a state is, I believe, closely connected with a pro- 
verb about “too many cooks.” Correspondents 
who supply most useful material for students to 
work upon can hardly ever refrain from trying to 
give explanations of their own, which are com- 
monly as useless as the facts which they give are 
useful. The real reason why so little advance 
has been made in etymology is because it is, very 
unfortunately, looked upon as every one’s busi- 
ness, a disadvantage under which no other science 
labours, Every one uses words, and has heard 
curious local expressions; therefore, it has been 
assumed, any one can explain words. Thus, most 
useful material is frequently conveyed along with 
most useless comments, which positively entangle 
the student by suggesting all kinds of impossible 
explanations, which he is frequently expected to 


on Anglo-Saxon grammar by Professor March, 
of Lafayette College. 

I do not think that the extraordinary difficulties 
of English etymology have ever been sufficiently 
recognised, Noone can be trusted to explain it 
with any degree of correctness, except such as 
understand old English and the cognate languages. 
Every help from all Teutonic and Romance lan- 
guages has to be eagerly sought after. Quotations 
(very frequently incorrect) have to be verified 
both as to their spelling and their context. There 
are a large number of quite common and quite 
short words that are still unexplained or not 
satisfactorily accounted for; and we have whole 
masses of work to be done before we go back to 
Indo-European roots—though, of course, it is easy 
to do so in a few cases. Water W. SKzEatT. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 








Such universal censure is unfounded, for both 
the Sanscrit roots named by your correspondent 
will be found illustrated at pp. 394, 602, respec- 
tively of Ogilvie’s Students’ English Dictionary 
(Blackie, 1866), a work which I have much plea- 
sure in recommending to his notice. A. H. 


COMMAS. 
(4 §. vi. 201.) 

I much doubt if the comma question is so simple 
as Mr. TurrroLtp would make it; and I demur to 
his Greek illustrations, both as to grammar, punc- 
tuation, and accentuation. (As to the two latter, 





disprove! M. Littré, in his French Dictionary, 
shows what Mr. Picton here insists on, that 
every word has a history. The most important 
point of all is, to remember that every word has 
its chronology. It is only by rigid adherence to 
facts, as furnished by dated quotations, that any 
advance can be made. We ought to advance as 
steadily as in any other science, by rigidly setting 
aside all guesswork, mercilessly disregarding all 
irrelevant trash, and, in every case, refusing to ac- 
cept any explanation as final but such as is in strict 
accordance with all the known laws of language. 
But chronology is, I insist, the chief point of all. 
The moment it is neglected, an error is the result ; 
and I can hardly illustrate this better than by 
correcting a statement in Mr. Prcron’s own letter. 
He tells us that the word lodge was introduced, 
in the sixteenth century, from the Italian ; whereas 
it is clear that it was introduced from the French. 
The verb loggen, to lodge, oocurs in Chaucer; and 
the noun occurs in Morris’s Alliterative Poems, 
written not later than 1370. The exact references 
will be found in Stratmann’s Early English Dic- 
tionary (8. v. “ Logge”), a book which I commend 
to Mr. Prcton’s attention. I would also recom- 
mend to all whom it may concern the new work 





there may have been error on the part of the 
printer.) A word like “ however” between two 
commas does not thereby become parenthetic, ac- 
cording to any reasonable sense of that word. One 
object of punctuation is to indicate the regulation 
of enunciation; and I recommend for consider- 
ation a rule I once heard suggested, that a comma 
should appear wherever, in deliberate reading, a 
pause, even barely perceptible, would be suggested 
by the sense. 

obros, dnAovéri, éxoincev, is palpably wrong, for 
the simple reason that 3nAovdr: is two words, 34Aov 
S71, and the word is inseparably connected with 
otros, though by an elegance of idiom it comes after 
it. The dteral translation, according to the order 
of the words, is—“ He, it is plain that, did”; and 
the proper translation is—“ It is plain that he,” 
and there of course a comma would be absurd. 
But obros, pavepdy cor rovt0, exolnvev, OF obros, pa- 
vepas, éx., is not absurd. 

oi, 3° ob, is of course hideous, but for this reason, 
that 3¢, though not enclitic, is virtually a part of 
the preceding word. 

oiv also cannot be preceded by a comma, be- 
cause, as much as 3’ ovv, it cannot begin a sentence 
or a clause. 
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vs, Which Mr. Turetotp or his printer has 


! 


| 


printed with a grave accent, never can have that | 


accent. It is always either enclitic with no accent 
at all, or interrogative with the acute accent. 

In the passage in the Olynthiacs, and also in a 
similar one in the next page (r/ owv tis by efron ob 
yodpas, &c.), Reiske most erroneously writes 7 
ovv, ty ris efor, for &vy can never be preceded by a 


comma unless it means #f, which it hardly could | 


in those passages. But here ri belongs to A¢yeis, 
and tis &y «fro is strictly parenthetical in sense, 
which justifies the comma; and so in the other 
assage. I have not other editions to consult, but 
much doubt if ris &v efro: can anyhow stand, un- 
less fro: had some subsequent word depending both 
on itself and on ri, for otherwise it in fact would 
begin a clause, which it never does. It ought to 
be efro: tis by. LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

P.S. The above is according to Liddell and 
Scott, the oracle of all like me, whose scholarship 
gets rusty on these small points. At least their 
natural sense seems to be that ris is always enclitic 
or interrogative ; and that at all events it is by 
far the most common, is admitted. 

But since writing I have happened to notice the 
passage, Theocr. i. 32, which in Valpy’s edition 
(1829) is printed &vroaGer 52 -yuvd, 7) Oey Saidarua, 
réruxrat. In Warton’s edition it is so too, but he 
suggests that it might be 7), which is utterly bad 
in sense, or, yurd tis, Gedy being monosyllabic, 
which is not good in sense, and intolerable in 
rhythm, as yvvd ris is in that respect as one word. 


Dunstan. I give it as related by a Swedish gen- 
tleman, who had it from his nurse. Thor (the 
son of Odin) was, along with his apprentice, work- 
ing in his smithy when a stranger entered. After 
a little while the stranger said that he was Loki 
(the evil spirit), and that if Thor would serve 
him faithfully in Hela, he would give him liberal 
wages and free licence to sin in any way that he 
found the most to his liking. ‘hor, after pre- 


| tending to assent, asked if Hela was far off. 


| roared with pain. 


“Tt’s a long journey,” said Loki. “Then, I sup- 
pose,” said Thor, “we must take some money to 
purchase provisions.” Loki said it would be neces- 
sary to do so. On this Thor, who was a giant, 
pointing to a huge sack, said, “ That’s my purse; 
get in and see what money is at the bottom.” 
Loki entered the sack, when Thor drew the strings 
and made his tempter captive. He then placed 
the sack across the anvil, and he and the appren- 
tice began to hammer with all their might. Loki 
Ile was at last released by 
Thor, who previously made him promise that he 
would never again act the tempter there or enter 
the smithy. The legend says that after Thor died 


| and was called to Valhalla and deified he deter- 


| mined to pay a visit to Loki. 


On demanding 
admission to “ Hela’s drear abode,’ he was re- 


| fused, the door-keeper observing, “‘ Mortal man 


See Kiessling’s note, referring first to Pind. | 


Pyth. x. 5, which seems irrelevant, as 7{ is surely 
interrogative there ; secondly to Ii. i. 62, aar’ &ye 
3h, rwd udvrw épeioner, as K. prints it without ques- 
tion, and I must admit that it seems better for 
the expression. But it seems not the received read- 
ing: see the following editions—Barnes’, Clarke’s, 
Foulis’, Heyne’s, Pickering’s, and the Grenville 
Homer, in aii of which rwa is enclitic, and 8) with- 
out the comma; though it is curious that Heyne 
in his note puts the graveaccent. (The Scholiast 
also is printed udvtw rw, but this cannot be right, 
as it is at least always enclitic after the substan- 
tive.) 

3rd. Kiessling quotes Theocr. xiii. 62; and I 
must admit that in these two passages of Theo- 
critus, as well as in Demosthenes, as it stands, it 
seems hardly possible that r:s should be enclitic. 
It must therefore be allowed that it may begin a 
clause, if we understand by that word that which 
is preceded by a comma as well as a colon, &c. 

should be very glad to hear the opinion of 

better scholars on this point. 


Sr. Dunstan AND THE Devit: THE Mrracvrovs 


Host (4* S. vi. 89.)—In Scandinavia is a legend | 


that resembles in some particulars the story of St. | 


or spirit, the master has had enough of you, and 
you must go back.” * 

In the Scandinavian legend we have the black- 
smith, the evil spirit, the temptation, and the 
punishment. 

Have we not the original of St. Dunstan and the 
Devil? The Germans have a similar story called 
“The Blacksmith of Uterbach.” A recent num- 
ber of the Pall Mall Gazette contains an account 
of the legend of the “ Miraculous Hosts ” tortured 
by the Jews of Louvaine in 1730. The same 
story, however, is not confined to Louvaine. When 
I was at the interesting city of Ferraja (Ferrara) 
in Italy, I visited the fine old church of St. 
Francisco, which contains many paintings by 
Rubens and Girofalo. The church is famed for 
a wonderful echo, which repeats eight times. It 
can only be tried in one particular place. In the 
church is the chapel and altar of the miraculous 
host that was tortured by a Jew. The thief 
stabbed the host; it bled, and his conversion fol- 
lowed. The identical host is preserved, and a 
vera copia is exhibited in front of the shrine. In 
the copy the blood is not represented as flowing, 
but as springing upwards like the waters of a foun- 
tain. Is the legend found in other places ? 

James Henry Drxon. 

Monthey (Valais), Suisse. 


* This is something like Dr. Wolcot’s “ William Penn 
and the Bailiff "— 
“ Know verily that William Penn 
Hath seen thee, and he doth not like thee !” 


, 
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« WHERE ARE YOU GOING, MY PRETTY Marp?” 

4” §, v. 402, 600; vi. 62, 122.)—B. 8. R. A. 
asks if this song is old; and Dr. Drxon answers, 
it can be traced for sixty years, but he has no doubt 
it is much older. It may be found in Pryce’s 
Archeologia Cornu- Britannica, published in 1790. 
It is called a Cornish song, and is in old Cornish 
and English. It commences :— 

«¢Whither are you going, pretty fair maid,’ said he, 

‘ With your white face and your vellow hair?’ 
‘T am going to the well, sweet sir,’ she said, 
‘ For strawberry leaves make maidens fair.’ ” 

The following note is added : — 

«This was the first song that ever I heard in Corn- 
wall: it was sung at Carclew, in 1698, by one Chygwyn, 
brother-in-law to Mr. John Grose of Penzance.”— Tonkin. 

W.d. 

Penzance. 

The version of this ditty given by your learned 
and cheery correspondent I*. C. H. agrees, as far 
as it goes, with that which I remember half a 
century ago, but verses are omitted which seem 
to me to add to the perfection of the “ drama.” 
Verse 2, as I have heard it, ran thus :— 

“ May I go with you, my pretty maid ? 
Yes, if you please, kind sir, she said : 
Sir, che said, &c. 

3. “ Will vou marry me, my pretty maid ? 
Yes, if you please, kind sir, she said : 
Sir, she said, &c. 

4, “ What is your father, my pretty maid ? 
Father's a farmer, sir, she said : 

Sir, she said,” &c. 

The inquisitiveness as to “who's who” displayed 
in this verse may seem to delay too much the 
progress of the dialogue, and I never heard the 
verse in Lancashire or Cheshire, where I first 
learned the song, but it is common among the 
scald-cream dairies of Devon. 

Then follows the crucial question about 
tune,” and so on to the end. But the last verse 
given by F. C. H. is new to me, and seems foreign 
to the tone of the previous verses, implying pert- 
ness rather than the arch dignity and naivet: 
hitherto so characteristic of the beleagured maid. 
CRowbDowNn. 


* for- 


Ivy: toe Bane or Arcn-©onocy (4" §S, vi" 
131, 179.)—I scarcely think that ivy deserves 
80 severe 2 censure as that passed upon it by your 
correspondent Mr. StREATFEILD, but with T. F. 
would admit that it is mischievous if in excess on 
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aruin. I still adhere to my opinion that the ivy | 


adds much to the picturesque appearance of any 
ruined castle or abbey, and if properly trimmed 
and pulled, it is not absolutely necessary that they 
should be either hidden or destroyed by its ten- 
drils. Antiquaries, artists, lovers of the pictur- 
esque, would all, I am sure, regret to see the “ ivy 


green” ruthlessly torn away from the many 


churches, colleges, and ruined castles and abbeys 
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that adorn Old England. Let it by all means be 
kept within due bounds, as at Fountains and Jor- 
vaulx abbeys, and then no one would stigmatize 
ivy so harshly as “the bane of archeology.” 
What more beautiful than seeing it encircle a 
pillar or the broken tracery of a window ? 

Jonn Pickrorp, M.A, 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 

So true is this, that one of the most ancient and 
interesting monuments of antiquity in lreland— 
viz. the crypt or chapel of St. Molna, which is 
situated on a small island in the Shannon, near 
Killaloe would have soon become a total ruin 
owing to the quantity of ivy on and about it—and 
some of which was very old, with thick trunks and 
branches—were it not that the Earl of Dunraven, 
one of our most devoted archeologists, despoiled 
with his own energetic hand the crypt of its “‘ leafy 
honours” about sixteen months ago, and under- 
took the noble task of its restoration. 

Mavrice Lenmman, M.R.LA. 

Limerick. 


Corrarp (4" S. vi. 154.) — A correspondent, 
C. 8. K., asks the derivation of this word, being 
the name of two townlands in Fermanagh. 

Gaelic names of places are frequently much cor- 
rupted in transmission. Assuming Corrard to be 
the original form, the first syllable Corr is used in 
a vast number of names of places, principally with 
the meaning of a rounded hill or summit, as Corr- 
adoo, the hill of the tumulus; Correen, the little 
hill ; Corbeagh, the hill of the birch-tree. It is 
also used in other senses, as a point, a corner, an 
enclosure, a pit of water. 

Ard means high, lofty, or substantively, an 
eminence, as Ardmore, the great height; Ardree, 
the king’s mound ; Ardbally, the high town. 

In the absence of any more specitic knowledge 
of the situation of the places, the most obvious 
interpretation of Corrard is the high rounded bill. 
Although the prefix Cor varies in signification, 
Ard has only one meaning—that of height. Crasg- 
ard in Gaelic has much the same signification — 
the high rock. 

Your correspondent will find further informa- 
tion in Joyce’s Irish Names of Places. He may 
also consult with advantage O'Reilly’s Irish Dic- 
tronary, Williams’s Lexicon Cornu-Britannicum, 
Kelly’s Manx Dictionary, &c. J. A. Picton. 

Sandykpowe, Wavertree, near Liverpool. 


, 


“Orp Morrarrry ”: Paterson Famrry (4%8. 
vi. 207.)—It is quite true that Richard Colley, 
second Earl of Mornington and Marquis Wel- 
lesley, married on Feb. 29, 1825, for bis second 
wife, Marianne, daughter of Richard Caton, Esq. 
of Maryland, the widow of Robert Paterson. She 
died Dec. 17, 1853, the Marquis Sept. 26, 1842. 

The sister, named Louisa Catherine, third 
daughter of Mr. Caton, and widow of Sir F. E. 
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Hervey Bathurst, Bart., married, on April 24, 
1828, Francis, seventh Duke of Leeds, and whom 
Debrett reports as now duchess dowager. 

The Bonaparte marriage, now under discus- 
sion, was declared “ null and void” by French 
law. This I apprehend, till reversed, must affect 
the legal status of the issue as French citizens. | 
The children would be legitimate in America, 
illegitimate in France; but the American status 
can confer no princely rank. A. H. | 


I suppose your correspondent is aware that the 
Wellesleys were connected with a Paterson 
family other than through the widow of Robert 
Paterson. The last Earl of Mornington, when 
the Hon. Mr. Wellesley, married somewhere about 
1827, I think, Helen Paterson, daughter of Col. 
Paterson, and widow of Capt. Bligh. She sub- 
sequently became the last Countess of Mornington, 
the title having merged into that of Wellington. 

R. 

Dr. Cravrurp Tarr RamaGE inquires what 
scion of the British aristocracy the other hand- 
some sister of the Marchioness Wellesley married. 
I presume that he alludes to the present dowager 
Duchess of Leeds. There were four sisters of the 
name of Caton: the eldest was Mrs. M‘Tavish, 
who remained in America, and died there a few 
years ago; the next was Mary Ann, who first 
married Robert Paterson, and after his death the 
Marquis of Wellesley—she died in 1853; the 
third was Elizabeth, who married the late Lord 
Stafford, and died in 1862; and the fourth and 

oungest is Louisa, whose first husband was Col. 
Sir Felton Hervey, aide-de-camp to the Duke of | 
Wellington, and who married secondly the Ear! | 
of Carmarthen, and became Duchess of Leeds. | 
Her grace is still living: her seat being Hornby 
Castle, near Catterick. » H. | 


Martrat Sones oF France anp Prossta (4 
8S. vi. 194.)—As a slight contribution to the 
poetical literature of war-times, [ recollect having 
translated (many years ago) some verses from 
Schenkendorf on the occasion of the present King 
of Prussia taking part in the battle of Liitzen in 
1813, contrary to the wishes of the king his father, 
who was anxious that his young son, then in his 
seventeenth year, should not risk his life in the 
conflict, although permitted to be present, and 
out of reach of danger. The martial ardour of 
the prince, however, could not be restrained, and 
springing on horseback, he was with difficulty 
withheld from rushing into the heat of the battle. 





| 


SCENE AT THE BATTLE OF LUTZEN. 


“ Who's this that mounts his fiery steed, 
The front-rank’s danger sharing, 
Nor sword nor bullet stops his speed, 
With joy their tempests daring ? 

This is a monarch’s son and heir, 





Who Prussia’s royal crown shall wear. 


“ The king, with mild yet earnest words, 
Reproves the proud youth's venture : 
* Back to thy place, nor mingle swords 
In such a wild adventure.’ 
Thou rash and youthful royal heir, 
Who yet a mighty throne must share. 


* Ride on! thou noble youth and free, 
With sword so keen and knightly ; 
From heaven an angel bends o'er thee, 
With mother’s smile so brightly : 

He watches o’er the father’s heir, 

Who yet the Prussian crown shall wear. 
* Long, long, o’er honour’s glorious field, 
Thy sword and look shall guide us ; 

To distant years thy sway shall yield 
What best can e’er betide us: 
Thou bold advent’rous royal heir, 
We'll save the crown for thee to wear.” 
J. Maocray, 


MADAME DE Grienan (4™ S, v. 62, 161, 188.) 
It may be well to note that the first wife of the 
Count de Grignan was Angélique Clarisse D’An- 
gennes, the youngest daughter of the celebrated 
Marquise de Rambouillet. This marriage took 
place April 27, 1658, and she died December 22, 
1664. There were two daughters of this marriage, 
one of whom married the Marquis de Vibray. 
Tallemant says of this first Countess de Grignan: 
“La petite vérole l’a bien gatée, en sorte qu'elle n'est 
nullement belle et n’a que la taille, mais avec une grande 
maigreur. Elle a de l’esprit, et dit quelquefois de fort 
plaisantes choses; mais elle est maligne.” 

Mademoiselle Scudéri also describes her in 
Artaméne, ou le Grand Cyrus, under the name of 
“ Anacrise.” Madame de Sévigné was the third 
wife of the Count de Grignan. S. W. T. 


EpigRAM ON THE WALCHEREN EXPEDITION 
(1* S. xi. 52; 4% S. v. 174, 497, 606; vi. 84, 
144.)—The versions which have been given of 
this epigram vary principally in the first line :— 

“ Lord Chatham, with his sword undrawn,” 
“ Lord Chatham, with his sword all drawn,” 
“ Chatham, impatient for the dawn.” 


The last may be dismissed with the remark that 
the epigram in all probability refers to the general 
failure of the expedition, not to the failure of any 
particular attack. The second is favourable to 
Lord Chatham, which cannot have been the 
author’sintention, A “ sword all drawn” implies 
the dash of energy and determination, whereas 
the disgrace which attended the expedition was 
due to the earl’s apathy and indecision. The 
first is, I believe, the correct reading. Lord 
Chatham held the chief command, but, incom- 
petent and indolent, he kept his sword in the 
scabbard, “waiting” for Sir Richard Strachan 
and the naval forces to do his work for him. 5it 
Richard, a better man, was really “ longing to 
be at em,” but was compelled to lie idle, “ wait- 
ing ” for the apathetic earl. 
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Sir Henry Bulwer, in his Historical Characters, 
1868, ii. 259, gives the epigram thus : — 
“ Lord Chatham, with his sword undrawn, 
Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan ; 
Sir Richard, longing to be at ‘em, 
Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham.” 


This is exactly as given in “N. & Q.” 1* S. xi. 
52, with the exception of “ stood” for “is” in 
the second and fourth lines. Very probably the 
epigram may be found in The Spirit of the Public 
; ad 1810. Perhaps one of your correspon- 
dents will examine that publication. 

Mr. Cox, in his Recollections of Oxford, 1868, 
p. 62, gives an epigram by a member of the Uni- 
versity, “ A Dialogue between Lord Chatham and 
a Friend,” which certainly represents the earl 
with “his sword undrawn ” :— 

“ Friend.—When sent fresh wreaths on Flushing's 

shores to reap, 
What didst thou do, illustrious Chatham?” Chat- 
ham.—* Sleep.” 

Friend.—* To man fatigued with war repose is sweet ; 

But when awake, didst thou do nothing?” Chat- 


ham,—* Eat.” 
a. F. De 


DotnEnoys Hari (4 S. vi. 152.)—A friend 
f mine was for two years in charge of Shaw of the 
Bowes’ academy at Greta Bridge, the supposed 
original of Dickens’s Squeers. My friend tells me 
that the living was plain but fairly abundant, 
and the amount and quality of the knowledge 
instilled not great nor of much intellectual value. 
At the same time Dickens's story, supposing 
Bowes’s academy to be the original of Dotheboys 
Hall, would of course be overdrawn, and the facts 
he collected heightened with that dramatic colour- 
ing which Dickens knew so well how to use with 
effect. Smike was a lad without friends or rela- 
tives, and probably came in for more kicks than 
halfpence. Although on one occasion, when a 
general fund had been collected for the purchase 
of eggs, flour, and milk for the purpose of pre- 
paring a supply of pancakes, Shaw surprised the 
party frying, Smike secreted his hot pancake 
under hie waistcoat, and, writhing with pain, at 
last succeeded in escaping, and had the felicity of 
discussing his pancake in peace and quietness, the 
price being a blistered chest. 

In a copy of Nicholas Nickleby lately sold at 
*uttick & Simpson’s, a long letter from Dickens 
to Mrs. 8. C. Hall is inserted, in which a lengthy 
account is given of his visit to Barnard Castle, 
and how he picked up some of the material for 
his book. It is to be hoped that the present 
owner of the work will allow the letter to be 
published. I forget the date, but I think it was 
in 1840. My relative was an inmate of Bowes in, 
1 think, 1830 or 1882, and certainly at that time 
Shaw did not merit the severe castigation which 
Squeers receives at the hands of Dickens, but 


board, lodging, washing, and education for twenty 

pounds annually were not likely to be luxurious 

or high-classed. Fr. W. C. 
Clapham Park, 


Leien Hunt's “Montus” (4% §S, vi. 108.)— 
Leigh Hunt’s blundering notes about flowers 
coming into bloom must have been stolen from 
a book written before 1751, when the Act of 
25 George II. ordained that “the natural day 
next immediately following the 2nd September, 
1752, shall be called and reckoned as the 14th of 
September.” This excision of eleven days suffi- 
ciently explains what Caroline Bowles calls the 
“retrograding” of the seasons, and must have 
been particularly remarkable in the early months 
of the year, when the 21st of March, for instance, 
| became converted into the Ist of April. I have 
| no doubt she is right in saying that Hunt “knew 

no more of a flower-garden than what he had 
| acquired from nursing up half-a-dozen flowerpots 
in a London balcony.” He was, in fact, a cock- 
ney to the very backbone—let some of his rhymes 
bear witness. Speaking of Coleridge and Words- 
worth, he says: — 

“ When one began spouting the cream of orations, 

In praise of bombarding one’s friends and relations, 

And ’tother some lines he had made on a straw, 

Showing how he had found it, and what it was for!” 

CHITTELDROOG. 





ILIvER versus Nartor (4 8. vi. 214.)—In reply 
to Mr. Perry, let me say that these two distin- 
guished bards must have flourished before the 
time of a third, called John Dryden. The rhymes, 
with slight variation, will be found in one of 
Dryden’s comedies (I am away from my books), 
and the second verse is thus cited by a tailor 
named “ Kibber,” who is dunning a gentleman 
named “ Failer ” :— 

“ Take a little Failer, 
And throw him to the gaoler, 
And there let him lie 
Till he has paid his tailor.” 
Suiretey Brooks. 
Henley-on-Thames, 


Mr. Perry will find the original in Dryden’s 
Wild Gallant. The parties are Mr, Failer and 
Bibber his tailor :— 

* Failer. Take a little Bibber 
And throw him in the river; 
And if he will trust never, 
Then there let him lie ever, 
“ Bibber, Then say I, 
Take a little Failer 
And throw him to the jaylor, 
And there let him lie 
Till he has paid his tailor.” 

I quote from the notes to The Rehearsal, p. 73, 

ed. Edinburgh, 1774. E. N. H. 


Tue Spurs or Ronert Broce (4 S. v. 505, 
| 584, 600; vi. 55.)—With reference to this dis- 











NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[4 S. VI. Sur. 17, 70, 





cussion, I beg to say that there is in Nimmo’s 
History of Stirlingshire (2nd edition, 1817) an 
engraving of a steel spur said to have been found 
in the field of Bannockburn. In “ N. & Q.” (4% 
S. vi. 120) Mr. W. J. B. Smrra states that “ he 
does not believe that a rowel of any kind was 
known in Scotland or England in the time of 
Bruce.” If he is correct as to this, then the spur 
above mentioned could not have belonged to one 
of the combatants at the battle of Bannockburn, 
as it has a rowel. It is, however, a very handsome 
spur, and, from the fleur-de-lis, it is supposed to 
be French. M. G. 

Frencu Sone: “ Qur veut savorr” (458. vi. 
73, 124.)—I suspect that the song inquired after 
by R. M. is one beginning — 

“ Rappelez-vous savoir, savoir 
Comment les jeunes gens faisent l'amour ? os 
and then follows the mode, which is spoken and 
is ad lilitum. 

We have then the doctors, lawyers, soldiers, 
priests, and every profession and calling. 

M. Achille (the popular manager of a troupe of 
wandering minstrels who perform at Interlachen, 
Geneva, Lausanne, &c.) sings the song with a 
good deal of broad-farce humour. I have often 
laughed at it. I do not think that it is an “old 
song,” but it may be so. I have always onsidered 
it as a modern emanation from the Quartier Latin. 
[ do not find it in any old song-book, nor is it i 
Du Mersan. Should R. M. ever visit Switzerlan 
I have no doubt that M. Achille would dire 
him to the source of the song inquired after. 
do not possess a copy. STEPHEN JACKSON. 
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“ComepIA CHIAMATA Artstiprra ” (4 S. vi. 
72.)—The authorship of this comedy is entirely 
unknown. We doubt if even a conjecture 
been hazarded since the time of its publication. 
It first appeared at Rome in 1524. 

MoLINI AND GREEN. 
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History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. By James Anthony Froude, 
M.A.., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Vols, V. 
and VI. (Longmans.) 

This fresh instalment of the new issue of Mr. Froude’s 
important work Jays before us the history of this country 
during eleven eventful years, 1551-1562, in which are 
included the death of Edward VI., the entire reign of Mary, 
and the commencement of that of Elizabeth. They open 
with the execution of the Duke of Somerset, then detail 
Northumberland’s conspiracy for setting Mary aside and 


| 


| spiracy, the loss of Calais, and the death of Mary, 


placing Lady Jane Grey on the throne as the successor | 


of Edward; its failure, and the accession of Mary; her 
marriage with Philip, the reconciliation with Rome, and 
the Marian persecutions, the fifth volume ending with 
that startling and most affecting episode, the death of 


Cranmer. The sixth volume opens with the Dudley com 


the accession of Elizabeth, the Reformation in § a 
the return of Mary, and the civil wars in France, farnish 
subjects for Mr. Froude’s investigations, and give variety 
and interest to his story. Our readers will remember 
the curious paper on the subject of Elizabeth and Leices. 
ter, and the death of Leicester's wife, discovered by our 
author among the Spanish archives, and communicated 
by him to Fraser's Magazine. Mr. Froude, in the volume 
before us, takes the opportunity of correcting a few mig- 
takes into which he had fallen, very naturally, from hu 
riedly reading a foreign language in manuscript, 

Health and Longe vity. Second Edition. By Lionel 

John Beale, M.R.C.S. (Churchill) 

The portion of the present volume which is more espe- 
cially devoted to the consideration of the means of af 
taining a long and healthy life is marked by muck 
common sense, and well deserves the attention of all 
who desire to maintain that inestimable blessing, “ Meng 
sana in corpore sano.” Following the example of Haller, 
Flourens, and other medical writers, Mr. Beale has not 
felt it within his province to examine the evidence og 
which the cases of longevity quoted by him are based, 
otherwise we are sure he would not have referred without 
some expression of hesitation to Old Parr and Henry 
Jenkins as well-known cases of long life, or to the many 
other persons living to be 130 and 150 and upwanis, 
given by Mr. Easton. 


ReEsToRATION Or Bunn. Fie tps BuRiAL-cRrousm 
Workmen have been busily engaged in restoring the 
tombs of the celebrated non-conformists who have bem 
buried in Bunhill Fields; and also in erecting a beantifal 
obelisk to the memory of Daniel Defoe, and restoring the 
tomb of Bunyan. By this timely reseue this buriak 
ground has been saved from destruction. Great crediti® 
due to those gentlemen who have achieved such a favour 
able result of their labours. A paragraph in The Time 
of Thursday announced that the memorial pillar over Defy 
erected by the boys and girls of England, was te bew 
covered (as yesterday, the 16th) by Mr. C. Reed, MB, 
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PURCHASE. 


of the following Books to be sent directt © 
vey are required, whose names aod addmaes 


BOOKS AND 
WANTED TO 


Particulars of Price, &c 
the gentleme whom t 
are given for that purpose 

Usum Sanum. 1515. Perfect or imperfect. 
Fine Specimens of Ancient Binding. 
Early or Illuminated MSS. 
—— Scrap Books and Prints. 


Wanted by ev. J. ¢ 


MISSALE SEC 


Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amburst Resd, 
‘.E. 


Hackney, N. 


WILtiaAM BLApes’ Lire AND Typoorapay or Writtam Caxte® 
Wanted on loan for a few days only. All expenses of carriage 
paid by 


Mr. H. W. Ienfrey, Markham House, College Road, Brightom 


Potices ta Caorrespanvents. 


Owing to the number of Replies waiting for insertion, we have thee ook 
been compelled to omit not onl veral Notes on Books but various tm@ 

f Literary Gossip , 

BOWMAN THE CENTENARIAN, ant? p. 222. Owing to the ™ 

f two or three errors tn this article esce correction, 
t Barnes, is the name of the gentleman u penally 
0 the case of Robert, not Thomas, Bowman. 

W. H. Hart, F.S.A. The paper entitled Legion's Humble Address 
to the House of Lords, 1704, is by Daniel Defoe, and & noticed in Mts 
Lee's Lite of Defoe, i. 8. 

3 J w the ling of check ne in banking. consult 

Servos. F he spelling c Tae rd 


Latham’ s Johnson's Dictionary, art. “Checkers, @ne 
73, 116, 417. 
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